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Clevel 


Developments in the iron trade lack definite- 
and for that are somewhat dis- 
appointing, for certainly the hopes of decided 
improvement after the holiday and inventory 
seasons have not been realized, but tendencies 
are for the most part in the right direction. 
In the case of some products, such as steel 
bars, the demand far ahead of November 
and equal to that of December. 


ness reason 


is 


The Lake Shore railroad has 


, contracted for an unusuall 
Railroad a ae y 
f large tonnage of bar iron for 
Buying the first half of the year, but 


as a rule, orders of any kind 
placed by the railroads are far from being on 
a liberal scale. The Pennsylvania will award 
trial lots of steel rails under the old and pro- 
posed specifications to a number of mills and 
the results will determine how the year’s re- 
quirements of 170,000 tons will be placed. The 
Santa Fe railroad has placed an order for 
3,000 cars. Inquiries for very few cars are 
pending. Rail tonnage placed during the week 
amounted to about 50,000. 


The closing of the doors of 


the First National Bank of 
Coke Uniontown and the appoint- 
ment of receivers for two 
prominent business men of 


that city has caused considerable nervousness 
in the coke market, but it is realized that the 
troubles which have just culminated are of long 
standing and that better conditions are likely 
to result after the readjustment takes place. 
Demand for malleable pig iron 


shows some improvement at 


Pig 


Chicago, recent sales of low 
Iron 


phosphorus in the east have 
amounted to about 15,000 tons, 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has 


the Westinghouse 
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No. 3 


Prices Are Fairly Firm 


Steel Bars Strong—Plates Inclined to be Weak—Pig Iron Dull—Railroad 
Buying Moderate—Lake Shore Places Large Bar Iron Orders 


purchased 5,000 tons of foundry grades, and 
numerous small orders have been placed, but 
the pig iron market is showing a tendency to 
drag and shipments on contracts are going 
forward slowly. 


Many structural shops are fig- 
uring on about 20,000 tons of 
steel, which will be required 
for track elevation work for 
the Pennsylvania railroad at 
Indianapolis, and also on a bridge to be built 
at Vancouver, which will require 9,500 tons. 
The structural market very dull at the 
present time. The largest recent contract 
awarded in the céntral west was 5,500 tons 
for the Kimball building, Chicago, which went 
to the American Bridge Co. 


Shapes 


is 


The efforts of many cities to 
provide employment for thou- 
sands of men now idle include 
the laying of water pipe and 
the demand shows decided im- 
provement. Chicago will soon place contracts 
for 16,000 tons, and numerous other cities will! 
place considerable tonnages. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has been award- 
ed 7,200 tons by the Providence Gas Co. 


Cast Iron 
Pipe 


Considering the limited de- 
mand for shapes, plates and 
bars, the 1.10c, Pittsburgh, 
quotation is being’ wel! main- 
tained. Bars seem to be the 
strongest of the three products, and plates the 
Reports of very low prices on semi- 
finished steel, particularly sheet bars, are heard. 
Prices of scrap are tending upward, but in some 
cases this is due to speculation, and there is 
doubt as to whether all of the advances will 


Prices 


weakest. 


be maintained. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


THE OPEN HEARTH 


An Object Lesson in Free Trade 


N ACTUAL taste of the effects of the 
A reduced schedule on iron and steel prod- 

ucts in the Underwood-Simmons tariff 
now is being experienced by the rail makers 
of the United States in northern markets and 
it is decidedly unpleasant. Free trade in rails 
has removed the Canadian border line as a 
trade barrier for the mills to the north of that 
boundary. Already mills of the Dominion, par- 
ticularly the Sault Ste. Marie producer, have 
taken advantage of their opportunities and have 
wrested from the home manufacturers some 
good-sized orders for roads operating along or 
near the border. Formerly, the tariff on rails 
in this country was $3.92 per gross ton. The 
elimination of this charge in the most recent 
law now enables the Canadian makers to reach 
farther south into the states with prices which 
certain railroad managers seem to feel they are 
compelled seriously to entertain and, in some 
cases, to accept. 

Looking at it from the Canadian side of 
the line, the home mills are protected on their 
own market by a continued duty of $7.84 per 
gross ton. Furthermore, the governmental po!- 
icy of Canada requires that all subsidized rail- 
roads shall buy their materials at home, 
wherever possible, which leaves only a few lines 
in the open market. Therefore, the manufac- 
turers are in a comfortable position against 
trade retaliation from the makers of this coun- 
try; and it is apparent there would be little 
chance ordinarily for any mill on this side to 
hurdle such obstacles. Now see how the sit- 
uation works out. The Canadian mills can ship 
and, in fact, are shipping their product into 
the markets of the United States against the 
competition of the home manufacturer; the 
mills in this country, contrariwise, cannot 
reach even a small part of the Canadian mar- 
ket without giving away their profits and prob- 
ably getting below cost. By imposing free trade 


on home rail makers, the beneficent adminis- 
tration at Washington has, in the case of Can- 
ada, put the domestic producer to a double 
disadvantage. It not only exposes him to this 
outside competition but since complete Canadian 





protection remains intact, it tends to weaken his 
position for striking back, as he realizes that 
any counter selling forced to be done at some 
sacrifice on his part must only invite severer 
retaliation. Yet, this controvenes the general 
principle that there shall be no unequal re- 
straint of competition, which the administration 
espouses for strictly domestic business. 

This is a clear illustration of how free trade 
cripples the home manufacturer, as against 
near-lying producing countries which refuse to 
have free trade. The trouble with free trade 
is that it works only one way—that is, against 
the home producer unless he has equal trade 
privileges in producing countries, especially 
those which are his natural competitors by 


reason of location. 


Business Men and Legislation 


EORGE <A. POST, president of the 
(GS Railway Business Association, is a man 

of unlimited energy. Recently he has 
been expending some of it in investigations to 
determine to what extent business, men have 
served their country in congress and are still 
doing so. At the dinner of the Buffalo cham- 
ber of commerce, Mr. Post gave some of the 
results of his investigations. He said that he 
had examined the congressional directory for 
a period of 45 years, going over the biograph- 
ical sketches to ascertain the occupation of each 
man elected to congress. From 1869 to 1911, 
the average percentage of members who were 
lawyers was 55, and of business men 17.4, the 
remaining 27.6 per cent being divided among 
editors, farmers and other vocations. He found 
that the percentage of business men in the 
present, or sixty-third congress, is 19.7, as 
against 17.4 in the previous forty years, a gain 
of 2.3 per cent. “What are we to think,” he 
asked, “if the more business men there are in 
congress, the more business is to complain of 
legislation prejudicial to it being passed?” 
Throughout the long-drawn-out first session of 
the sixty-third congress there was, he said, 
just one exhibition of solidarity among  busi- 
ness men in the house of representatives. It 
was when the Clayton bill was passed by 
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unanimous vote. Mr. Post expressed the 
opinion that business men, whether in or out 
of congress, always disagree upon questions of 
public policy, for they belong to opposing 
political parties, live in different parts of the 
country and are influenced to a considerable 
extent as other men are. Mr. Post expressed 
the opinion that it is not just to place a ban 
of legislative undesirability upon lawyers in- 
discriminately, on the ground that as a class 
they are without knowledge of business. “I 
am dead in earnest,” he said, “when I maintain 
that whatever may be the matter with business, 
it is not primarily due to the malign influence 
of lawyers upon legislation.” 

In spite of the rather discouraging facts 
which Mr. Post presented as to business men 
in congress, we believe that if all the facts 
were known, it could be shown that the busi- 
ness men who have gone to congress have 
exerted a good influence, and that this was true 
even in the case of the Clayton bill, which was 
very much modified and improved while on its 
way through congress. We certainly agree 
with Mr. Post that lawyers are not to be con- 
demned indiscriminately. In fact, many learned 
in the law are just as much business men as 
they are lawyers and to a constantly increas- 
ing extent business men depend upon lawyers. 
Hence it often happens that a lawyer who has 
been connected with business affairs is the 
best kind of a representative of business men. 
Frequently a lawyer can go to congress with 
little or no sacrifice of private interests, and 
even add to his reputation, so that when he 
returns to private life he will be able to engage 
in the practice of law more profitably than 
ever before. But few business men, unless 
they have amassed a fortune and are willing to 
retire, can go to congress without very seri- 
ously interfering with their business. The 
ordinary business man who neglects his _bust- 
ness to run for congress and serve for a few 
years in that body, will return to find his 
business either wrecked or seriously deteriorat- 
ed on account of his absence, or himself frozen 
out of it. 

Until the leisure class of the United States 
obtains many more recruits from the ranks of 


business men, we shall not see much increase in 
the number of that class going to congress. 
This does not mean that there is not very 
important influence on legislation which busi- 
ness men can exercise at home. Mr. Post is 
right when he says, in concluding his address, 
that the great big, vital necessity for the wel- 
fare of business and for the influence that may 
be exerted in congress by business men, is for 
the men of affairs to organize, to keey on 
getting together and staying together and striv- 
ing in a spirit of the highest honesty to see 
with the largest wisdom the need of every hour. 





The intensely interesting article on “New 
Finance for Steel and Iron”, by Isaac F, 
Marcosson, published in Tue Iron Trade RE- 
view of Jan. 7, is attracting much attention 
among manufacturers. In response to a re- 
quest for expression of opinions on Mr. Mar- 
cosson’s plan for the extensive use of the ac- 
ceptance, as a part of a system of elastic com- 
mercial paper, some very mteresting letters have 
been received and will be published at an early 
date. Thorough discussion is earnestly desired 
and any reader of Tue Iron Trape REVIEW 
who 1s terested is requested to write, express- 
ing his views. 


Prisoners in Demand 
i aerr was a touch of humor in the 

arguments made the other day for the 

parole of a number of the convicted 
dynamiters from the federal prison at Leaven- 
worth, Kan. It was argued that the rapidity with 
which the prisoners constructed the new cell 
house at the penitentiary furnished a reason 
for releasing the skilled workers, but the parole 
board was not impressed by the argument. It 
might also have been urged that a reason for 
releasing the dynamiters is that the union has 
use for them outside of prison walls. We 
have before us the record of a recent election 
of officers of a local union of structural iron 
workers at which every officer elected had a 
criminal record. This is in harmony with pre- 
vious actions of the structural iron workers’ 
union and indicates that jobs might speedily be 


obtained for the dynamiters. 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products today, average for last month, average for three months ago and average 


v for January, 1914. 


Average Average Average 


for for for 


Today’s Dec., Oct., Jan., 


prices, 


Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $14.70 


Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 13.45 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 13.70 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 13.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 15.75 


5: Malleable, Bessemer, Chgo..... 13.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 9.50 
Southern Ohio No, 2, Ironton.. 12.75 


aeee,. GOUT FAs ca dasvcccesss 13.50 
No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 12.50 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia... 14.25 
Ferro mang., Balti..........0.. 68.00 
> ES CAG s Saews se eee ees 20.00 
a ey) ne 20.50 
Steel bars, Chicago..........s0. 1.29 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.10 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.15 
4 Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.15 
Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... .975 
i HE let each Ae r Wit 


¢ f TMB eat NRG il 
a ata iit HAH ads SH Ca 


1914. 1914, 1914, 


(For Appitionat Prices See Pace 198.) 
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Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average Average Average 
for for 1or 
Today’s Dec., Oct., Jan, 
prices. 1914. 1914, 1914, 


Ria 


$14.70 $14.85 $15.00 ES eee ee ee $1.29 $1.19 $1.30 $1.38 
13.45 13.75 13.42 Beams, Pittsburgh .........+> 1.10 1.05 1.17 1.20 
13.70 13.80 13.70 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 1.2 1.20 1.25 1.35 
13.00 13.25 14.25 Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.10 1.05 1.14 1.15 
15.75 15.75 15.50 Tank plates, Chicago........... 1,29 1,18 1.30 1.33 
13.00 13.50 14.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 1,25 1.25 1.25 1.35 
9.50 10.00 10.50 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.93 1.86 
12.75 13.00 13.25 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh.. 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.37 
13.50 13.50 14.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pbgh.... 2.75 2.80 2.93 2.86 
12.50 12,50 12.75 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.55 1.50 1.59 1.59 
14.25 14.50 14.75 Connellsville fur. coke contr.... 1.70 1.70 1.67 1.85 
68.00 66.00 36.00 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 
18.50 20.60 20.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 11.50 10.35 10.75 11.05 
19.00 21.60 21.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 10.00 9.50 9.75 10.50 
1.19 1.30 1.33 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.19 
1.05 1.17 1.20 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa...... 11.75 11.50 11.50 13.25 
1,12 1.17 1.27 No. 1 wrought, Chgo........... 9.00 7.70 7.75 8.70 
1,15 1,20 1.30 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 9.50 9.50 10.00 11.00 = 
95 1.05 1.13 Car wmeels, CHRO... sce cccscees 10.00 10.00 10.50 11.32 
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In Chicago District—Pig Iron Market Dull in Nearly All Centers and 
Shipments Against Contracts Are Rather Slow 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Pig iron sellers in 
Chicago find conditions little changed 
and January has proven itself thus far 
a comparatively quiet month. Inquiry 
continues in moderate volume and book- 
ings are being made in a steady rate 
each week, but no decided buying move- 
ment is apparent. Inquiries which have 
reached almost the point of becoming 
contracts amount to between 5,000 and 
7,000 tons of northern iron which prob- 
ably will be placed during the present 
week, 

The feature of the present market is 
a somewhat greater demand on the part 
of malleable iron users who have been 
out of the market entirely for several 
weeks, An inquiry for 3,000 tons of 
malleable is before the trade at present 
and a sale of 3,500 tons of malleable for 
an Indiana manufacturer was closed last 
week. The increased demand on the 
part of malleable users does not seem 
to indicate a general awakening in that 
branch of the trade as it has not yet be- 
come sufficiently widespread. 

A transaction of interest closed re- 
cently is a sale of 1,000 tons of south- 
ern Ohio silveries to a northern user. 

Prices continue steady at the former 
level of $13, Chicago furnace, for north- 
ern No. 2 and malleable and no tendency 
to go under this figure is noted. 

With two idle furnaces returned to 


the active list at the middle of the 
month productive capacity has increased 
considerably and probably another fur- 
nace now idle will be blown in before 
the end of the month, although the 
owners have not yet determined 
definitely on this move. 

Southern iron continues obtainable at 
$9.50, Birmingham, but this low figure 
is not sufficient to compete successfully 
with northern iron in Chicago proper 
and the tonnage moving from the south 
into Chicago is comparatively small, 
Some southern makers are holding at 
$10 and even $10.50, Birmingham, and 
are admittedly out of the market except 
at competitive points some distance re- 


moved. 


Some Encouraging Features 


Jan. 18. — Some en- 


Philadelphia, 
couragement is found by eastern iron 
producers in the moderately better 
shipments now going forward to con- 
which reflected in the 
reduction of stocks in December in 
the statistics of the Eastern Pig Iron 


sumers were 


Association, referred to a week ago. 
Usually owing to inventory-taking and 
the closing of the calendar year, some 
increase in stocks appears in Decem- 
ber. The furnaces at this time, how- 
ever, are adding little to their order 


books, as the market is quiet. Basic 


(For complete prices see page 198.) 


continues to attract attention 
and a new inquiry for 5,000 tons for 
first half for a Harrisburg buyer is 
before the trade. The Phoenix Iron 
Works, which has been inquiring for 
3,000 tons for second quarter, has de- 
cided to hold off for a while. The 
Central Iron & Steel Co. still carries 
on some negotiations for its first half 


some 


needs and perhaps will not do any- 
thing at this time, as the buyer still 
has considerable unspecified iron on 
the books of makers which was car- 
ried over from last year. A Reading 
consumer has not yet distributed 1,000 
tons of special basic. While $13.50, 
delivered, was recently done on basic, 
some makers now state they will not 
consider less than $14, delivered, for 
second quarter. Large eastern con- 
sumers of low phosphorus have been 
placing their first half or all-year 
contracts with regular sources and 
the ageregate of these matters recent- 
ly closed, it is reported, will exceed 
15,000 tons. Lebanon makers of low 
phosphorus have been quoting on 
some of the large export inquiries for 
Italy and other European destinations 
recently put out, but any sales have 
blocked by the high ocean 
freights. Low phosphorus prices are 
unchanged. Foundry iron business is 
A Bristol, Pa., pipe maker has 


been 


slow. 
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asked for 2,000 to 3,000 tons of forge 
and No. 3 for January-February de- 
livery. An Emaus, Pa., pipe shop also 
has been in the market for 500 to 
i,000 tons of No. 2 plain. A Waynes- 
boro, Pa. buyer took 500 tons of 
Alabama iron. Northern No. 2X is 
unchanged at $14.25 to $14.50, Phila- 
delphia, and Virginia No. 2X remains 
$12.50 to $12.75, furnace. A Philadel- 
phia buyer took a small lot of prompt 
malleable which went to a _ Buffalo 
maker at a reported price of $12.50, 
furnace, or $14.95, delivered. One of 
the Thropp furnaces which is to re- 
sume has not yet been lighted. One 
of the Swedeland, Pa., stacks will 
probably go in about March 1. 


Buffalo Sales 8,000 Tons 


Buffalo, Jan. 19—The placement for 
the week in this district amounted 
to about 8,000 tons of all grades and 
at better prices. The producers re- 
ceived f. o. b. furnace an average of 
a little better than $13 on the ton- 
nage placed. The lowest price on low 
silicon irons for local delivery has 
apparently disappeared from the mar- 
ket, the minimum on all grades being 
$13. No. 2X foundry is being quoted 
at $13 to $13.25 with No. 1 foundry 
25 cents higher. One interest in the 
district is holding to $13.75 on the lat- 
ter grade for first half delivery. 

An improvement in inquiry is re- 
ported. Some of the melters of the 
territory have expanded operations 
after being on reduced time for 
months and are ordering out iron 
under contract at a rate that will 
more than exhaust their quotas for 
first quarter. On the other hand, 
most of the foundries of the dis- 
trict are either on short time or shut 


down for repairs and inventories. 
Shipments Slow 


Cleveland, Jan. 19—Some foundries 
in Cleveland are increasing their melt. 
This is particularly true of one large 
concern, which has an important con- 
tract for export. On the whole, how- 
ever, developments in the pig iron 
market are rather disappointing. While 
it was realized at the time that much 
of the buying of last November was 
speculative, shipments are not going 
forward as rapidly as had been hoped 
for, and sales are extremely light. 


Westinghouse Covers Needs 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19—The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. has cov- 
ered needs for the remainder of the 
year for its foundry on the north 
side, taking less than 5,000 tons of 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 grades. Some of the 
iron was obtained on the basis of 
$12.50, furnace, for No. 2 grade, for 
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first and second quarter shipment. 
The company. has not bought iron 
for its plant at Cleveland. A _ local 
steel manufacturer has taken 1,000 
tons of standard basic at $12.50, val- 
ley, for two months’ delivery. While 
reports are heard of bessemer selling 
at about 25 cents a ton less than 
the current price, yet leading dealers 
continue to obtain $13.75, valley, and 
above for this grade. Generally speak- 
ing, the market in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh district is quiet. 


Market Is Quiet 


Cincinnati, Jan. 18—The pig iron 
market has shown no life since the 
first of the year, but is extremely 
quiet and featureless. This is at- 
tributed to the fact that the majority 
of melters in this territory covered 
for first half requirements late in 
November of last year, and will not 
be in the market for more iron until 
this has been consumed. Shipments 
on old contracts are going forward in 
a satisfactory manner, which indicates 
that the iron is being melted. Among 
the inquiries here is one for from 500 
to 600 tons of charcoal iron from a 
Michigan melter, and another for 500 
tons of southern foundry iron from 
central Ohio. A Detroit manufacturer 
has closed for 1,000 tons of basic iron 
which was taken by lake furnaces. 

Prices show no tendency to change. 
Southern No. 2 foundry is drifting 
along at from $9.50 to $10, Birming- 
ham basis, and southern Ohio No, 2 
foundry at from $12.75 to $13, Ironton 
basis, for first half delivery. 


Slight Stiffening 


Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 18—While pig 
iron sales do not appear large, it seems 
there has been a _ slight stiffening in 
price. Very little, if any, No. 2 foun- 
dry, Birmingham, is now being sold for 
less than $9.75, first quarter delivery, 
which is at the least an advance of 25 


cents over a week or two ago. 


Prices Tend Upward 


St. Louis, Jan. 18—Pig iron busi- 
ness is very dull and inactive in the 
St. Louis market, but there seems to 
be a tendency toward a stiffening of 
prices. Southern No. 2 has been free- 
ly offered at $9.50 to $10, Birming- 
ham, for several weeks, but local 
dealers today insist that $10 is the 
best they can do. 

A sale of 3,000 tons, half southern 
and half northern, to a Peoria melter 
last week lent some encouragement 
that additional buying was near at 
hand, but this feeling has about dis- 
appeared. There is an inquiry out, 
liowever, for 200 tons of No. 2 and 
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No. 3, which may be closed within a 
few days. 

Northern iron is quoted at $13, Chi- 
cago furnace, and $13, Ironton, but 
there is no inquiry. 


Very Few Orders’ 


New York, Jan. 19—Orders are few 
and far between in the pig iron market 
in this district. Trading conditions are 
very dull, as buyers appear to be in 
little need of further metal at this 
time. Except in a few directions, there 
are no dependable signs of increased 
consumption. An _ Elizabethport con- 
sumer who was figuring on 2,000 tons 
of No. 1X and 2 plain, for first half, 
reports having closed. The _ higher 
silicon iron, it is stated, went about 
$14.25, delivered, and the lower silicons 
at under $14, delivered. Furnace and 
stove manufacturers in New Jersey re- 
cently placed 2,000 to 3,000 tons of foun- 
dry for regular mixtures. A new in- 
quiry for 1,500 tons of foundry iron has 
appeared in this district and a Con- 
necticut buyer asks 500 tons. A Palmer- 
ton, Pa., consumer, will close this week 
on 1,200 tons of foundry. The New 
England market continues to produce 
only scattered sales, the usual quotation 
there is $15.45, delivered, or $13.00, 
Buffalo, for No. 2X, but as reported, 
this has been shaded in varying degrees 
by New York state and Pennsylvania 
makers. One of these sales taken 
slightly under $15.25, delivered, involved 
about 1,000 tons. It is not improbable 
that the $13, Buffalo, figure could be 
shaded considerably, as one Buffalo 
maker has quoted $12.50, for prompt in 
other eastern districts. A new inquiry 
for 3,000 tons of hematite running 0.05 
in each of the elements, of phosphorus, 
sulphur and copper, has appeared from 
Italy. Some eastern low phosphorus 
makers are quoting upon these export 
hematite lots. 


Tin Plate Plants Busy 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19—Tin plate plants 
in the Greater Pittsburgh district are 
operating at about normal capacities. 
Some mills are producing from 80 
to 90 per cent of output. Specifica- 
tions against contracts are coming 
out in heavy volume, and indications 
are tin plate mills will continue busy 
the remainder of the season. There 
has been no improvement in the price 
situation; material continues to be 
offered at $3.10 per base box. 

A. Milne & Co., 741 Washington 
street, New York City, have opened 
a branch warehouse at 550 Washing- 
ton boulevard, Chicago. The new 
warehouse will carry a complete stock 
of tool steel and hollow and solid 
drill steel of FJAB brand. 
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More Inquiry for Ships 
Gives Promise of Considerable Tonnage of Plates for 
Eastern Mills—-Prices Generally Maintained 


Philadelphia, Jan. 18.—- Beyond the 
continued unusual activity in new 
shipyard work along the Atlantic 
coast, the eastern plate market offers 
few important developments. Two 
more boats, freight vessels, for the 
Coastwise Transportation Co., of Bos- 
ton, and of about 8,000 gross tonnage 
each, were awarded to the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. in the week. These 
hoats together will require about 6,000 
tons of steel, half plates and _ half 
shapes. Their award brings the total 
iumber of vessels placed with eastern 
huilders since Dec. 1, up to ten, At 
the present time, eastern yards have 
out tenders for ten other boats for 
various steamship companies. Two 
passenger and freight boats for the 
Ocean Steamship Co. are included in 
this list; others pending have been 
recently named. Eastern plate makers 
report a heavier tonnage of new busi- 
ness entered last week than in any 
of the several weeks preceding. The 
Ivy Rock, Pa., plate mill of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co. is resuming 
this week after a considerable period 
of idleness. The Lukens Iron & Steel 
Co. and the Carnegie Steel Co. re- 
cently divided an order for 3,000 tons 
for a water line at Portland, Ore. It 
is now established that the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has placed 10,000 tons 
of plates for car work at Altoona, 
with a western maker. Prices appear 
staple at 1.25c, Philadelphia, or 1.10c, 
Pittsburgh. The extraordinarily high 
ocean freight rates which are prevent- 
ing export business are illustrated in a 
quotation of 42s 7d, made to an east- 
ern mill in the week on a small lot of 
plates for the British Isles. Though 
the buyer made a very attractive offer, 
this could not be accepted, for after 
paying the freight, the mill would have 


been netted less than lc for the plates. 
Cleveland Steel Co. Resumes 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—The plate mar- 
ket is dull in the Cleveland district 
and although 1.10c, Pittsburgh, is the 
usual quotation on tank plates, 1.05c 
could be done on desirable business. 
The plant of the Cleveland Steel Co 
has resumed after being down for 
two months, during which extensive 
improvements were made. The plant 
starts with a fair tonnage on its order 
books. 
Prices Maintained 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Specifications 


against contracts for plates, shapes 


and steel bars continue fairly heavy, 
but there is not the snap to new buy- 
ing that featured this department a 
month ago. Despite efforts of con- 
sumers, makers apparently have been 
successful in holding the market at 
110c for all three products. Mills 
slightly 


have increased schedules 


since the opening of the year, but 


Sheet Prices Irregu 
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general operations remain below 50 


per cent of capacity 
Plates At A Standstill 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Of all finished 
steel products, plates appear to be the 
least active. The market is unusually 
stagnant and some sellers claim that 
not enough inquiry is being received to 
make them worth anyone’s while to 
shade quotations of 1.29c, Chicago. It 
is reported that some tonnage has been 
sold since the first of the year at about 
1.24c, Chicago, but this has not been 


thoroughly verified. 






lar 





With Extremely Low Quotation Made by a New Ohio 
Mill—Blue Annealed Stronger in East 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19—Demand for 
steel sheets for first quarter shipment 
continues fairly satisfactory, but  ir- 
regularity continues to feature the 
market at some _ centers. Despite 
strength reflected by spelter, galvan- 
ized sheets do not show improvement. 
Makers in this district consider 2.75c 
the bottom of the market for No. 28 
gage, but that figure has been shaded 
in adjacent territory. Black sheets 
are quotable at a range from 1.80c 
to 1.85c for No. 28 gage. No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, which have reflected 
strength in the east, continued to be 
offered at from 1.30c to 1.35c¢ in this 
district. Mill operations have been 
slightly increased in some instances. 
Several of the more prominent inter- 
ests are running plants at 60 per cent 


of capacity. 
“Warming-Up” Price 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—The action of 
a new sheet company in northern 
Ohio in quoting 2.60c, Pittsburgh, on 
No. 28 galvanized has caused con- 
siderable stir in the sheet market, but 
this quotation has been dubbed a 
“warming-up” price, as the mill has 
hardly been fairly started. It is not 
unusual for a new mill to make a 
very low quotation to obtain initial 
contracts. With the exception of this 
low quotation, sheet prices are about 
as recently quoted, with 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh, as the minimum on No. 28 
blue annealed and 1.80c the usual price 
on No. 28 black, although the latter 
quotation is shaded for prompt speci- 


fications. 
Sheets Show No Strength 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Steel sheets are in 
the same situation that existed through 
the latter part of last year and No. 28 
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gage black may be obtained at 1.99c, 
Chicago, with the same gage of gal- 
vanized at 2.89c, Chicago, and in some 
instances somewhat better than this 
level can be obtained. On the other 
hand, bookings are being made at $1.00 
per ton higher, but, taken as a whole, 
the situation is not satisfactory and the 
demand is small. <A local independent 
interest has been running its full set of 
sheet mills and is continuing to do so 
although the situation does not warrant 
the belief that this will be necessary 
continuously. 

Large buyers of tin plate in this mar- 
ket are said to have been given un- 
usually low quotations on their require- 
ments for the year, but so far appear 
not to have been tempted and the con- 


tracts have not yet been signed. 


Sheets Active 


Cincinnati, Jan. 18—The sheet mar- 
ket is showing improvement, and busi- 
ness has increased from 30 to 40 per 
cent since Jan. 1. New contracts are 
coming from all parts of the territory 
and specifications on old contracts 
are heavy. Although it is known that 
outside of this territory, mills are 
quoting at lower prices, makers are 
holding firmly in this district to 1.96c 
for black sheets No. 28 gage, and 
2.90c for galvanized No. 28 gage, both 


Cincinnati basis. 
Advance Prices in East 


Philadelphia, Jan. 18—Eastern sheet 
makers have advanced their prices $1 
a ton to the basis of 1.55c, Philadel- 


phia, or 1.40c, Pittsburgh, for No. 10 


gage blue annealed. They report hav- 


ing taken a number of orders at this 
figure including one for 250 tons. 


Some buyers, however, still are hold- 


ing out against paying the advance 
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and claim quotations considerably 
lower from mills outside the east. 
The eastern sheet market looks a little 


better. Buying is somewhat heavier 


Ask Scrap 
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and there is a better inquiry. Pacific 
coast consumers are showing more in- 
terest. Mill operations in eastern 
Pennsylvania are at a fuller rate. 


for Export 


Cable Inquires Prices on’ Large Tonnage of]Heavy Melting 
Steel for Wales and Scotland—Freights Block Business 


Philadelphia, Jan. 18—Following the 
preliminary inquiries for heavy melt- 
ing steel from Wales reported a week 
ago, an urgent cabled request for 
prices on 10,000 tons of this grade 
for shipment to Wales and to Scot- 
land has come to dealers in this city. 
This inquiry apparently indicates the 
possibilities for export scrap business 
that would be open to this country, 
were reasonable freights obtainable. 
As it is, dealers are able to quote only 
prices alongside the ship. It is thought 
that British buyers would be willing 
to pay up to $16, delivered, for heavy 
melting steel. Locally the scrap mar- 
ket remains quiet. One eastern works 
now is offering $10, delivered, for first 
class heavy steel, the highest figure 
yet developed and brokers continue to 
cffer the same level. Pittsburgh brok- 
ers still are offering the trade here 
from $11.75 to $12.00, delivered there, 
for heavy melting steel. Advices from 
Pittsburgh received here state, how- 
ever, that the buying of steel scrap 
by consumers there, which elevated 
the eastern market in sympathy, has 
dropped away. The eastern Pennsyl- 
vanda rolling mills are taking wrought 
scrap a little better. Steel axles are 
higher. One buyer is offering $15, 
delivered, for shafting. Heavy cast 
demand is less, locally. 


Advanced Prices Hold 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19. — Advanced 
prices for iron and steel scrap, estab- 
lished about 10 days ago, continuc 
to be held, and some dealers are re- 
fusing to sell material at less than 
maximum quotations. Heavy melting 
steel has commanded as high as $12 
a ton, according to frequent reports. 
Other 


stronger. 


grades are correspondingly 


Prices Up at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Jan. 19—The old material 
market has improved in the past week. 
Prices have become firmer on_ all 
lines and advanced in a number of 
cases. There has been an improve- 
ment in demand and while no large 
sales have been made, the aggregate 
placement in the past 10 days has 
reached a considerable tonnage. 

Heavy melting steel is now quoted, 
f. o. b. Buffalo in gross tons, at $10.25 


to $10.75: railroad wrought at $10 to 


s 


$10.50; low phosphorus at the same 
rate as heavy melting steel; car wheels 
at $10 to $10.50; railroad malleable at 
$9.50 to $10; heavy axle turnings at 
0 to $9; clean cast borings at 
5 to $6.50; old iron rails at $11 
to $11.50; locomotive grate bars at 
$9 to $9.50; bundled sheet scrap at 
$7 to $7.50; No. 1 busheling scrap at 
$7.50 to $8; and No. 2 busheling scrap 
at $5.25 to $5.75. This means a raise 
in practically the entire line. 
Old Material Weak 

Cincinnati, Jan. 18—The scrap iron 
market shows no change, but the ten- 
dency is to go lower. Transactions 
are of such a limited nature that no 
definite level of prices can be fixed, 
but if this were possible, a reduction 
of 25 cents per ton on almost all 
grades could be made this week. 
[he only material selling in fair lots 
is No. 1 machine cast, which is being 
quoted at from $8.50 to $9 per net 
ton. Demand in general has fallen 
off about 10 per cent during the past 
week, 

Prices Higher 

St. Louis, Jan. 18.—Nearly all scrap 
prices have advanced from 25 to 50° 
cents a ton, with the exception on 
relayers. Market conditions for scrap 
are stronger and better prices are 
expected for foundry and rolling mill 
grades. All lists closed last week 
brought higher prices than were real 
ized last month 


Scrap Seems Near Top 


Chicago, Jan. 19—Further advances in 
most items of iron and steel scrap have 
been registered during the past week 
on the wave of a considerable buying 
movement on the part of consumers who 
have noted previous stiffening of rates 


Taken as a whole, 


obligations assumed 
the past week have been much larger 
than for any similar period in several 
months and a number of consumers have 
covered their needs for the next 60 to 
90 days, and probably will not be in the 
market again for a considerable time. 

It is believed the top of the present 
advance has been reached and that the 
situation may be expected to soften from 
now on unless demand for finished 
products makes it necessary to replace 
the scrap used by mills. 

Offerings by railroads at present be- 
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fore the market aggregate about 4,500 
tons. The Michigan Central offers a list 
of 1,800 tons, Union Pacific 1,400 tons, 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 600 tons, 
Geo. W. Jennings Agency 400 tons and 
the St. Louis Southwestern 140 tons. 


Sentiment Improving. 


Cleveland, Jan. 20—Mill demand 
for iron and steel scrap continues fair, 
and sentiment is improving. Dealers, 
however, are inclined to ask higher 
prices for material than mills care to 
pay, considering the present low prices 
of finished products, with the result 
that the trade is only moderately act- 
ive. December business showed bet- 
ter activity than any of the past six 
months, and January is making about 
the same showing. Prices have not 
reached a level high enough to loosen 
up the stocks held in yards. When 
this level is reached, a moderate re- 
action in the market is expected, and 
following that, a gradual increase, 
provided the finished market holds 
its own. 


Effect of Speculation 


New York, Jan. 19.—Based on some 
consumptive buying but in a consid- 
erable measure on speculation by 
wrokers, the heavy melting steel mar- 
ket at New York, continues to be 
bid up for Pittsburgh delivery. Offers 
from actual consumers of $11.75, de- 
livered Pittsburgh district, equivalent 
to $9.10, New York, have been made 
within the past few days. Brokers 
have been offering $9.15, New York, 
for Pittsburgh shipment. For eastern 
Pennsylvania delivery, however, where 
the market remains dull, $8, New 
York, is the highest being paid. Apart 
from the stimulus of Pittsburgh de- 
mand, the local market has shown 
no important activity, owing to the 
light eastern buying. One gocd-sized 
sale of No. | railroad wrought, how- 
ever, has been made at $12, delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania, a higher figure. 
Sales of several hundred tons of heavy 
cast to Jersey foundries at $8.25, de- 
livered, are noted. 


The J. E. Moss Iron Works, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has recently closed con- 
tracts as follows: Masonic Temple, 
Charleston, W. Va., 300 tons; State 
Normal School, Athens, W. Va., 120 
tons; Burton-Townsend Co., Zanes- 
ville, O., 150 tons, for a brick plant; 
Rex Theater, Wheeling, W. Va., 100 
tons. 


Hickman, Williams & Co. have been 
appointed exclusive sales agents for 
the merchant iron of the Algoma 


he 
Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
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England’s New Demands 


Would Prevent Shipment of Any Steel to Her 
Enemies During the War 


New York, Jan. 19.—A new compli- 
cation has been injected into the fer- 
ro-manganese situation by the request 
from English producers that consum- 
ers in this country agree to a more 
binding clause against importation of 
steel than was included in the ac- 
ceptances recently delivered to the 
former. 

Early in December, when English 
makers stipulated the conditions un- 
der which they believed their govern- 
ment would permit the resumption of 
ferro-manganese shipments to this 
country, they required a declaration 
that no steel would be exported by 
the buyers to Germany, Austria, Tur- 
key and contiguous countries except 
through London. Their requirement 
was interpreted to mean there should 
be no exportation of the steel into 
the manufacture of which new ship- 
ments of ferro-manganese would en- 
ter. The forms of acceptances which 
were prepared on this side and lib- 
erally signed, accordingly embodied 
this interpretation. 

A large number of these signed 
acceptances recently were sent to 
England, but word now has come 
back that they are not satisfactory 
and that the consumers must obligate 
themselves not to ship any steel what- 
ever to Germany, Austria, Turkey or 
contiguous countries for the duration 
of the war, excepting through Lon- 
don. This means that to obtain ad- 
ditional shipments of ferro-manganese, 
the buyer must agree not to ship to 
these countries, not only the steel 
made from the new consignments of 
ferro-manganese, but any steel what- 
soever except under the conditions 
named. Consequently, a new form 
embodying this prohibition, now is 
being circulated among consumers. 

Some buyers regard this latest de- 
mand of the English government as 
too drastic and have declined to sign. 
Generally, however, buyers are com- 
plying with the further request, as it 
is believed that there will be only a 
remote possibility where this restrict- 
ive clause would interfere with their 
business. 

Buyers of ferro-manganese still are 
putting out very little inquiry and 
have been taking the situation very 
calmly because of their liberal stocks. 
The price is unchanged at $68, sea- 
board, which, to a considerable ex- 
tent, is nominal, owing to the inability 
to ship. An interesting report is that 
two cargoes of Indian manganese ore 


consigned to present or prospective 
makers of ferro-manganese in this 
country, now are en route to Balti- 


more. 
Another Firm Makes Ferro 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—The Jones & 


Water Pipe 
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Laughlin Steel Co. is operating one 
of its Aliquippa furndces on ferro- 
manganese. Two cargoes of Brazilian 
ore were obtained last fall, and the 
company is making an 80 per cent 
alloy for its own consumption. The 
Aliquippa furnaces are rated at ca- 
pacitics of 500 tons a day when op- 
erating on pig iron, but are good for 
only about 1Q0 tons of ferro-man- 
ganese in 24 hours. Some inquiry for 
first quarter material is reported, but 
there have been no sales of conse- 


juence. 


Extensions 


Call for Large Tonnages of Cast Iron Pipe, But Price 
Irregularities Are Still in Evidence 


Chicago, Jan. 19.— Necessities for 
cities for their water pipe extensions 
during the present year are coming 
before the cast iron pipe trade in in- 
creasing volume. The city of Chicago 
will take bids for 16,000 tons of 12 to 
36-inch iron pipe during the present 
month, asking bids on 3,600 tons on 
Jan. 23 and 12,400 tons on Jan. 25. 
Sioux City, Ia., will open bids Jan. 27 
on 1,700 tons, Columbus, O., on Jan. 
21, for 1,800 tons, Michigan City, Ind., 
on the same date, 350 tons. Kansas 
City, Kans., received figures Jan. 19 on 
700 tons and St. Paul opened bids Jan. 
18 on 12,000 tons. 

The American Cast Iron Pipe Co. is 
low bidder on 1,500 tons for which 
bids were opened at Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan 13. The United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has been awarded 
1,000 tons of 36-inch pipe on which it 
was low bidder at Cincinnati. 


Prices Still Irregular 


New York, Jan. 19—Price uniform- 
ity still is lacking in the eastern cast 
iron pipe market, despite the liberal 
buying which is sustained and the 
expressions of determination by the 
makers to forswear the recent low 
quotations. Some scattered advances 
have been made, but attractive orders 
still bring out a considerable range 
of prices. As was expected, the Unit- 
ed States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. has received the 7,200 tons of 
6-inch to 36-inch for the Providence 
Gas Co., Providence, R. I. R. D. 
Wood & Co. took an order for 1,500 
tons for the Bridgeport Hydraulic 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and that mak- 
er and the Donaldson Iron Works 
divided a private order for 685 tons 
at Holyoke, Mass. The Standard 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
1,000 tons of 4 to 12’s for the New 
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Haven Gas Co. The Warren Foundry 
€& Machine Co. is low on 1,068 tons 
of 6 to 12’s for Albany at $20.96, 
delivered, for class A, and $20.50, de- 
livered, for class B and also is low 
on 1,750 tons of 4 to 16’s for the 
Scranton Gas & Water Co., Scranton, 
Pa. R. D. Wood & Co. took 200 
tons of 24 to 36’s for Schenectady, 
N. Y., and the Standard Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., 275 tons of 6 
to 12’s for Medford, Mass. Hawthorne, 
N. J., will receive bids Jan. 29 on 
2,170 tons of 6 to 14’s. 


Pipe Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—The market for 
tubular goods shows no important 
change in position. Makers of iron 
and steel pipe say discounts are be- 
ing maintained, but boiler tubes. still 
show irregularity. No large orders 
have been placed in this district this 


week. 


Addresses Society 

At a meeting of the metallurgy and 
mining section of the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania on 
Monday of last week, A. E. Mac- 
coun, superintendent, Edgar Thomson 
furnaces Carnegie Steel Co., read a 
paper entitled “The Trend of Modern 
Blast Furnace Construction.” The an- 
nual banquet of the society will be 
held at the Schenley Hotel, Monday, 
Feb. 8. Among the speakers will be 
James <A. Farrell, president United 
States Steel Corporation, W. F. M 
Goss, dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Illinois, and Rear Ad- 
miral Victor Blue, chief, Bureau of 
Navigation, United States navy, Sum- 
ner B. Ely, vice president, Chester B. 
Albree Jron Works Co., will be 
toastmaster. 
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rder Slowly 


Pennsy Will Award Trial Lots of Rails—Lake Shore Largely 


Increases Bar Iron Contract—Santa Fe Orders Cars 


New York, Jan. 19.—Rail negotia- 
tions by -eastern roads continue to go 
forward and orders placed within the 
current week aggregate about 50,000 
tons. These include 18,000 tons for 
the New Haven, of which 8,500 tons 
went to the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
7,500 tons to the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
2,000 tons to the Lackawanna Steel 
Co.; 7,000 to 8,000 tons for the Nor- 
folk & Western, of which 1,500 tons 
each went to the Bethlehem and 
Cambria companies; 2,000 tons to the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. and the re- 
mainder to the Carnegie Steel Co.; 
and additional orders against the 
New York Central’s recent inquiry 
for 40,000 tons, of which about 20,000 
tons still are open. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has de- 
cided to award trial lots of 1,000 tons 
each under the old and proposed new 
specifications to four or five of the 
mills. In this way, it is expected 
to determine the respective costs and 
the result will have a_ considerable 
bearing upon the form that the later 
award of the year’s requirements of 
170,000 tons will take. The Lehigh 
& Hudson has out an inquiry for 
1000 to 2,000 tons and some other 
additional tonnage, the nature of which 
has not been disclosed, is under ne- 
Other 
active inquiries pending include 25,- 
000 tons for the Baltimore & Ohio; 
15,000 tons for the Boston & Maine 


gotiation for eastern roads. 


and several thousand tons for the New 
York, Ontario & Western. 

Various reports are in circulation 
of further orders having been taken 
on this side by the Algoma, Ont., 
mill, but these cannot be substan- 
tiated. It is believed that there is a 
good deal of exaggeration to these 
reports. The sales of the Algoma 
mill actually confirmed include 8,000 
tons for the Pere Marquette, previ 
ously reported, of which, however, 
only 5,500 tons are for the lines on 
this side of the border and 1,500 tons 
for a Michigan line of an eastern sys- 
tem. The Canadian mill is quoting 
on other lots now open in eastern ter- 
ritory, in some cases of which rail- 
road managers have refused to con- 
sider its bids, and it also has been 
competing for T and girder rails in 
northern Ohio. In the latter district 
it has quoted T rails at $28, delivered, 
or $25.50, mill. 

The Virginian railroad has placed 
2,500 kegs of spikes with a Pitts- 


burgh maker. The Seaboard Air Line 
also has closed for 3,000 kegs. A 
number of other negotiations for 
spikes and track material continue 
under way. 

In equipment, the American Lo- 
comotive Co. has taken seven locomo- 
tives of the recent inquiry for 21 for 
Servia, and also has six for the Big 
Four. This latter road still is in the 
market. The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas railroad is figuring on motive 
power and an effort is being made 
to reinstate the recent order for 30 
locomotives placed by the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, but subsequently 
held up. France still is figuring on 
100 locomotives and other foreign in- 
quiries include two for India, one for 
Cuba, one for Chile and some for Can- 
ada. Car inquiry is light. 


Ensley Mill Operating 


Birmingham, Jan. 19—The market 
for finished products shows a general 
improvement in the Birmingham dis- 
trict. The Ensley rail mill of the 
Tennessee company is now operating 
on its fourth week since Christmas, 
the longest continuous operation 
since last summer. There appears to 
be a better spirit manifest generally 
among business men, although none 
of them will specify grounds for op- 
timism in regards to a return of in- 


dustrial conditions to normal. 


Orders Cars 


The Santa Fe railroad has placed 
an order for 3,000 cars. Details are 
not announced. 

The Lake Shore has renewed its 
contract for bar iron for the first half 
of the year at a greatly increased ton- 
nage compared with its usual require- 
ments. A considerable part of the 
tonnage will go to Cleveland mills. 


Warehouse Business 
Improves 


Chicago, Jan. 19—Demand for goods 
from warehouses in general is stronger 
and steel sheets and bars are being 
taken in larger quantities than for some 
time, due to the winter season bringing 
about a lessened degree of activity in 
construction work. 
comparatively little of 


Structural shapes 
are quiet and 
these or other materials used in con 


struction are being taken out. Prices 
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remain at the former. level and are 
firm. 


Slightly Better at Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19—A slightly 
more active condition of store busi- 
ness is reported by leading jobbers in 
this territory. Going prices are a 
little lower than those reported re- 
cently, and 1.65c, Philadelphia, on 
plates, shapes and bars, now is being 
done. On bar iron, the warehouse 
market is from 1.60¢ to 1.65c, Phila- 


delphia. 
Bars Selling Better 


Cincinnati, Jan. 18—Warehouse busi- 
ness has improved during the past 
two weeks, and the first two weeks 
of January have been much better 
than either the first or last half of 
either of the last three months of last 
year. Demand is being centered most- 
ly on steel bars and. structurals, and 
has fallen off a little on twisted con- 
crete reinforcing bars because of the 
forced suspension of building opera- 
tions by the inclement weather. Quo- 
tations on iron bars have been low- 
ered a little and are now quoted at 
from 1.60¢ to 1.70c, in comparison 
with the former price of from 1.65¢ 
to 1.75c. Steel bars are quoted at 
from 1.70c to 1.80c, and plates and. 
shapes at from 1.80c to 1.85c. All sheet 
prices are unchanged. 


Adhere to Wire 
Advance 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—So far as can 
be learned, all makers of wire prod- 
ucts in western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio are asking $1.55 a keg 
for nails and $1.35 for plain wire, and 
material is being offered for only 60 
days’ delivery. Consumers got under 
cover before advances were announced 
a week ago, and it will be several 
weeks before manufacturers benefit 
from the higher levels. Demand for 
wire nails, plain wire and barbed wire 
for foreign shipment is heavy, but no 
large single orders have been placed 
in this territory for several weeks, so 
far as can be ascertained. 





The Republic Iron & Steel Relief 
Association, Youngstown, has paid 
out $127,920 in sick, accident and death 
benefits since its inception, James H. 
Nutt, secretary, announced at the 
celebration of the 25th anniversary 
last week. 

The Ohio Metal Ceiling Co. will 
open offices and a warehouse at 114 
South Walnut street, Youngstown, in 
the near future. The company recent- 
ly was organized. ; 
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Steel Bars 
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Are Active 


Demand is Better Than for Plates or Shapes 
and Prices Are Well Maintained 


New York, Jan. 19.—All large steel 
bar producers report a better active 
movement to consumers of various 
classes is being maintained. Steel bars 
generally, in fact, are in better de- 
mand than either plates or shapes. 
Some of the largest makers report 
their total new business this month 
is fully up to the December move- 
ment, which, in turn, was over 50 per 
cent ahead of November. Specifica- 
tions are making a fairly satisfactory 
showing in this territory. Prices are 
firm at 1.26c, New York, or 1.10c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Firm at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Jan. 19.—The bar market 
in the Cleveland district is firm at 
1.10c, Pittsburgh, and all efforts of 
buyers to beat down the price directly 
or to have extras lopped off have been 
unsuccessful. 


Steel Bars Are Quiet 


Chicago, Jan. 19.— With half of 
January already gone, the finished steel 
market has failed to respond to the 
expected increase in buying to a degree 
equal to the predictions made during 
the latter part of last year. Sellers find 
new orders and_ specifications are in 
excess of the business at the latter 
part of last year. There seems to be 
a steady increase in volume, but the 
total tonnage is far from sufficient to 
make an active market and is not even 
great enough to test the quotation of 
1.29c, Chicago, which has been held 
firmly since the first of the year. 

Some disappointment is expressed in 
the failure of the market to respond 
to conditions which it was_ believed 
would stimulate business to a marked 
degree and buyers apparently are not in 
need of material to the extent sellers 
had believed was the case. One feature 
of encouragement is the fact that prac- 
tically all orders are accompanied by 
specifications and urgent directions for 
immediate shipment. This indicates 
that consumers are buying only for im- 
mediate needs and further that when 
they do buy they need the material de- 
livered at the earliest possible moment. 
This predicates that an active buying 
movement would result in much dis- 
appointment to consumers, as deliveries 
would be deferred after the first rush 
of orders had been taken care of. 


Improvement at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Jan. 19.—Mills and agencies 
of the Buffalo district report an im- 


proved feeling in the past few wecks, 
reflected in the inquiries, general 
placement and specifying. There are 
indications, according to several sell- 
ing interests, that prices on_ bars, 
shapes and plates will advance an- 
other $1 a ton during February. 
Fabricators report a number of 
projects being considered with a fair 
demand for structural. There is also 
a noticeable inquiry for pipe. A sell- 
ing office reported a greater inquiry 
for power transmission materials in 
the past month than has occurred in 
any single month in a long time. 


Bar Iron Holds Place 


Chicago, Jan. 19.—Conditions in the 
market for bar iron are stationary, 
with demand possibly a little in excess 
of recent weeks and mills operating on 
about the same schedule as has been 
the case for some time. Prices remain 
nominally quotable at 0.975¢ to 1.025c, 
Chicago mill. The tendency to shade 
under this price which was evident 
some time ago apparently is not so 
strong and makers are not as_ willing 
to take prices which verge so close on 
cost. 


Low Price Rare 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19—Some of the 
larger eastern Pennsylvania bar iron 
makers are holding for 1.15c, mill, 
equivalent to about 1.22c, Philadelphia. 
Other mills, however, are accepting $1 
less, but it is apparent that the 1.05c, 
mill price, which recently was offered, 
probably has become quite rare, if it 
has not completely disappeared. Orders 
are a shade better. 


Hoops, Bands and Shafting 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Specifications 
against contracts for hoops and bands 
continue to come out at about the 
rate established the first fortnight of 
the year, but there is no snap to the 
buying. Prices appear firm at 1.10c 
for bands and 1.25c for hoops. The 
market for cold rolled shafting is un- 
changed in position, although makers 
appear more confident that actual 
improvement will be noted shortly. 


Irregularities Reported 


Philadelphia. Jan. 18—Some reports 
of price variations below the common 
price of 1.10c, Pittsburgh, on steel bars 
have been current the past week in 
this territory. In one case at least, 
the shading is attributed to a middle- 
man. These irregularities, however, 
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are few and the market shows steadi- 
ness at 1.25c, Philadelphia, or 1.10c, 
Pittsburgh, at which makers are en- 
tering some new business. Specifica- 
tions, on the whole, are satisfactory. 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad, which 
recently contracted for 1,000 to 2,000 
tons of steel bars and small shapes, is 
understood to have done 1.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, through the first half. Quota- 
tions of 1.10c, Pittsburgh, for first 
quarter and 1.15c, for second quarter, 
were not attractive to this consumer. 
The Pennsylvania railroad’s contract 
recently closed involved a round ton- 
nage of bars. An inquiry for 1,200 
tons of rivet rods is out for an eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer. The navy 
department is taking bids this week 
on an assorted tonnage of bars for 
various yards. Shafting continues 
weak with 68 and 69 off being quoted. 


Coke Market 
Is Affected by Failure of First National 
Bank at Uniontown 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—The closing of 
the First National Bank at Union- 
town, Pa., announced elsewhere in 
this issue of THe Iron Trape Review, 
caused considerable excitement in the 
market for Connellsville coke, and 
operators probably will proceed’ can- 
tiously until the future is more clearly 
defined. No inquiries of importance 
are pending and no large orders have 
been placed recently, so far as can 
be ascertained. Prices are unchanged. 
The Connellsville Courier, for the week 
ending Jan. 9, says production was 
206,602 tons, an increase of 4,205 tons 


compared with the week before. 
Southern Coke Quiet 


Cincinnati, Jan. 19.—The southern 
coke market is extremely quiet, as 
there is no demand for either furnace 
or foundry grades in this territory. 
Fully 95 per cent of foundries in this 
district will not be in the market for 
additional supplies until about the end 
of the second quarter, and only a few 
furnaces are in operation, and these 
are well supplied. No changes in 
prices are reported from either the 
Wise county, Pocahontas or New 


River districts. 
Still Hoping 


St. Louis, Jan. 19.—Local coke deal- 
ers continue to hope that the inquiry 
for 15,000 tons of foundry grades, which 
has been on the market more than 
a month, will result in an actual sale. 


With this exception, there is nothing 


bright in prospect. Connellsville and 
Virginia foundry grades are quoted at 


$2.25 to $2.50, ovens. 
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Figuring on. Bridge Work 
For the Pennsylvania Railroad, Which Will Need Large 
Tonnage—Not Many Contracts Awarded 


Philadelphia, Jan. 18.— The Penn- 
sylvania railroad is scheduled to close 
bids this week on the 1915 budget of 
bridge work calling for 17,600 tons 
and 1,250 tons of reinforcing bars upon 
which it recently invited tenders. Bids 
originally were to have gone in last 
Saturday, but were extended several 
days. The structural market in this 
territory remains very poor. Eastern 
Pennsylvania shape mills still are 
dragging out very unsatisfactory oper- 
ations. Inquiry for new work is light 
and individual jobs usually are small. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.25c, Phila- 
delphia, or 1.10c, Pittsburgh, but 
whether this figure would hold on 
an attractive tonnage is a question. 


Gain Made in December 


New York, Jan. 19—Some improve- 
ment over November was shown in 
the general structural lettings of the 
United States in December, which 
totaled about 35 per cent of capacity, 
or approximately 60,000 tons, accord- 
ing to statistics reported at the meet- 
ing of the Bridge Builders’ and Struc- 
tural Society, at New York, Jan. 15. 
In November, the lettings were 20 per 
cent, or 35,000 tons; in October, 35 
per cent, or 60,000 tons; in Septem- 
ber, 38% per cent, or 65,000 tons; in 
August, 2714 per cent, or 50,000 tons, 
and in July, 68 per cent, or 115,000 
tons. There aré few signs of imme- 
diate improvement in the structural 
situation in the metropolitan district, 
although the outlook is better for 
work to be launched in the spring. 
At the present time, lettings and in- 
quiries are very light. Some talk 
again is being heard in the market 
of the 24,000-ton Panama-American 
building, in this city, but as this 
project yet remains to be financed, 
no early developments are expected. 
The price situation shows no change. 
Quotations commonly are at 1.26c, 
New York, or 1.10c, Pittsburgh, but 
the absence of any important inquiries 
leaves some question as to whether 
this figure would be firm on an at- 
tractive tonnage. 


Figuring on Pennsy Work 


Cleveland, Jan. 19. 


Structural shops 
which are equipped to do heavy bridge 
work are figuring on about 20,000 tons 
for track elevation for the Pennsylvania 
railroad at Indianapolis, for which bids 
will be received Jan. 25, at Pittsburgh. 
This tonnage is to be delivered during 
the three months beginning March 1. It 


is somewhat larger than the figures 
which have been announced in the in- 
quiry for bridge material sent out by 
the Pennsylvania railroad, but it is un- 
derstood that that inquiry was intended 
to cover the Indianapolis work. An- 
other important contract soon to be 
awarded is for the interstate bridge at 
Vancouver, which will require 9,500 tons. 
This is the only structural contract of 
any size pending in the Cleveland dis- 
trict at the present time. Structural 
shops have very little work on hand. A 
decision of the supreme court of Ohio 
will cause indefinite delay in calling for 
bids for the Clark avenue bridge, which 
will require about 8,000 tons of steel. 


Market Quiet 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—No contracts 
of importance have been placed in 
the Pittsburgh district this week. Fab- 
ricatots say a number of interesting 
projects are under -consideration, but 
it may be several weeks before awards 
are made. Specifications for struc- 
tural plates and shapes are coming 
out at a fairly satisfactory rate. 


Large Tonnages Scarce 


Chicago, Jan 19.—Although numerous 
projects involving structural shapes are 
being outlined for work during the 
present year, there seems to be a scar- 
city of larger tonnages and _ contracts 
placed recently, with one exception, are 
for inconsiderable quantities. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken 5,500 
tons for the W. W. Kimball Co. build- 
ing at Jackson boulevard and Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

Structural shapes are firmly quotable 
at 1.29c, Chicago, which has: not been 
severely tested since its establishment, 


Jan. 1. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Coal breaker for the Lehigh & Wilkes 
Sarre Coal Co., Wanamie, Pa., 1,100 tons; 
awarded to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Highway bridge, Concord, N. H., 300 tons; 
awarded Berlin Construction Co, 

YY. 2G 
York City, 500 tons; awarded Geo. A. Just. 

Y. M. C, A. building, Yonkers, N. Y., 250 
tons; awarded Thos, Morris Iron Works 
Shop building for the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land railroad, Pen Argyl, Pa., 600 tons; 
awarded American Bridge Co. 

Eastern Grain Mill & Elevator Co.’s new 
elevator at Buffalo, taking 500 tons reinforc- 
ing material and 500 tons structural, general 
contract to Monarch Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, to sub-let steel, elevator to be completed 
by Aug. 1, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 151 
tons to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 


Clinton street subway, 


Grade school building, Fargo, N. Dakota, 


A. building in the Bowery, New’ 
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144 tons to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co. 

Sanitary District of Chicago, two bighway 
bridges across Calumet-Sag Channel, Eighty- 
second street and Burr Oak avenue, 365 tons, 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co, 

Addition to High school building, Oshkosh, 
Wis., 154 tons. 

Liebhardt Brothers, Denver, Colo., store 
building, Denver, Colo., 182 tons, to Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Kimball building, Chicago, 5,500 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Additions to Nomkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., 300 tons, placed with local 
fabricator. 

Library building, Detroit, 5C0 tons, awarded 
American Bridge Co. 

Warehouse for Townsend & Grace, Balti- 
more, 500 tons, awarded American Bridge Ce. 

Power house for Victor Talking Machine 
Co., Camden, N, J., 500 tons, awarded Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING, 


Y. M. C. A, building ia the Bronx, New 
York City, 500 tons; bids being taken, 

Store building for Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Forty-third street and Fifth avenue, New York 
City, 2,000 tons; bids being taken. 

Power house for Coiumbia mills, Minetto, 
N. Y., 500 tons; bids being taken. 

Highway bridge, Hanover street, Baltimore, 
250 tons; bids being taken. 

Colonial Theater, Boston, 275 tons; bids be- 
ing taken, 

Charitable home, Bridgeport, Conn., 200 
tons; bids being taken, 

New York State Hospital, Binghamton, N. 
Y., 275 tons; bids being taken. 

Professional building, New York Central 
Terminal district, New York City, 600 tons; 
bids entered, 

Lehigh Valley Railway Co.’s- new terminal, 
Buffalo, 1,500 tons structural, contracts to be 
closed at early date, 


Higher Prices 


Obtained by Eastern Mills for Scale 
and Cinder 


Philadelphia, Jan. 19—The contract- 
ing movement for first half and all 
year in mill scale and mill cinder 
by eastern blast furnaces, which us- 
ually takes place around the first of 
the year, now is practically over. 
The prices this year have been at a 
range of $2.25 to $2.75, delivered east- 
ern Pennsylvania, for mill cinder and 
from $3.50 to $4.25, delivered, for mill 
scale in eastern and central Pennsyl- 
vania. These prices are about 25 
cents higher than a year ago. This 
advance is the result of an increased 
demand by consumers who have 
sought to cheapen their mixtures by 
the use of this material. The con- 
tracts cover the expected output of 
scale and cinder of the rolling mills 
for the periods covered and as the 
operations of the latter are low, the 
tonnage has been gaged to a reduced 
scale. The output of scale and cinder 
of eastern Pennsylvania rolling mills 
during 1914 was about 35 per cent 
less than in 1913. Some contracting 
still remains to be done around July 
1, but at this time probably three- 
fourths of the movement is covered. 
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Walter Hicks Clingerman, of Scottdale, 


Pa., has been made president of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co., to succeed the late 
Thomas Lynch. The elevation of Mr. 


Clingerman to the chief executive office 
of the company follows a capable service 
of ten years, as general superintendent 


of the extensive interests of that cor- 
poration. 
The new president is 46 years of 


age, having been born at Altoona, Pa., 
Dec. 2, 1868. 
in the public schools of that city and 


He received his education 


in June, 1885, entered the machine shops 
of the Pennsylvania railroad there as an 
December, 1889, he was 
transferred to the of 
tendent of motive power as a draftsman 


apprentice. In 


post superin- 


and in ‘charge of construction work. A 


leave of absence was granted him in 
June, 1895, to permit him to plan and 
superintend the construction of car 


shops for the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and 
to put the car repairs of that company 
This work 


on a piece-work basis. hav- 


ing been accomplished, he returned to 
the 
than a year later, but remained only a 
1897, he 
foreman of the 


the Frick 


Pennsylvania railroad a little more 


few months, as in September, 


was appointed general 


Everson car shops of com- 
pany. 


His 
eral 


assistant gen- 
| Ree 


and in 


advancement to 
the 
1898, 


made 


superintendent of 
Co. April, 


February, was 


came in 
1904, he 
superintendent. Mr. Clingerman is a 
director of the Madeira-Hill-Clark Coal 
Co. and of Memorial Hospital, 
Mount Pa. Clay F. Lynch, 


son of President Lynch, 


Frick 
general 


the 
Pleasant, 
former has 
been made general superintendent of the 
A, 
vacancy 
Mr. 
vice 
the 
i ie, 
Waukesha 
been elected a 
National Bank of 
to Col. 


Frick Coke Co., to succeed to the 
of 


been 


caused by the advancement 
Mr. Lynch 
general 
Illinois. 


Clingerman. has 


president and manager of 


Bunsen Coal Co. of 


the 
has 
First 
Wis., 


Putney, 


Haertel, president of 

Malleable Iron Co., 
director of the 
Waukesha, 
succeed Frank H. 
deceased. 

Wallace Carroll, of the Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
left for Europe on Jan. 16. 

ee & 
Philadelphia, 
the 
of that city. 

Jenjamin G. 


& Crane, 


direc- 


of Pilling 
been 


Bank of 


Crane, 
made a 
North America, 


has 
tor of 


Fernald has been ap- 





of the New 


manager 
York office of the Kerr Turbine Co., 


pointed district 


Wellsville, N. Y. 

E. G. Hothorn, of L. Vogelstein & 
Co., metal producers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, is in Europe. 

W. L. Kerlin, president of the 
Boulevard Machine Co., New York 


City, sailed on the Megantic, on Jan. 
13, for Europe. 
N. Bowland W. B. 


Larkin, resigned, as advertising man- 


has succeeded 





WALTER HICKS CLINGERMAN, 
Newly elected president of the 

H, C. Frick Coke Co. 

the A. M. Pitts- 


ager of Byers Co., 


burgh, manufacturer of wrought iron 
pipe. 

W. H. Donner, president of the 
Cambria Steel Co., has been elected 
to fill a vacancy in the board of 


directors of the Philadelphia National 
Bank. 

A. L. Andrews and J. G. Andrews, 
of the Andrews Steel Co., Newport, 


Ky., have ieft with their families for 
a three months’ stay at their winter 
home, Palmetto hall, at Sewell’s 


Point, Florida. 


C. H. McCullough Jr., vice president 
and general manager of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., who has been in 
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France for several weeks, looking up 
prospects for export business for his 
company, has returned. 

R. W. Tull, sales agent of the 
Eastern Steel Co., at New York City, 
has resumed his position, after several 
account of illness. 


months leave on 


Frank L. Herzog, 
the Youngstown 
Tube Co., Youngstown, is 
signer of rolling mill machinery 
the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Prof. W. Trinks, of the 
Institute of Technology, and consult- 
ing engineer the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, read a paper on “Two 
Machinery”, last 
Pitts- 


formerly identi- 
Sheet & 


de- 


fied with 
now 
for 
Carnegie 
for 


Years of 
the Lyceum 


Thousand 
week at 
burgh. 


theater, 
3ingham, who 
has been a consulting engineer for 
the department of bridges of New 
York City, has resigned, effective Feb. 
1. Leon S. Moissieff, chief of the 
division of design of the department, 
retife 


General Theodore 


will also. 

J. Philip Bird, of Newark, has been 
elected of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association .of New Jersey, for 
the ensuing year. The other officers 
chosen are Chas. W. Crane, Elizabeth, 
vice president; Chas. M. Gerhold, Pas- 
saic, W. C. Billman, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Elliott placed 
in charge of the interests the Art 
Metal Construction Co., in Pittsburgh, 
will make headquarters at 
Oliver building. R. C. Myers 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the New York branch of the Art 
Metal Construction Co., with offices 
at 1460 Woolworth building. 

John W. Kalbfus has been appointed 
receiver of the Dayton Iron Store 
Co., Dayton, O., under a bond of $15,- 
000, succeeding Charles W. Haas. Mr. 
Kalbfus has been specifically instruct- 


president 


treasurer, and 


been 
of 


C. Harley has 


and his 


2435 


ed by court to proceed at once to 
collect by suit or otherwise all un- 
paid stock subscriptions. The lia- 


bilities are given at $12,000. 

Dr. Saul of the electrical 
research laboratory of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
a paper Jan 12, on “Recent Views on 


Dushman, 


read 


Matter and Energy,” before the Pitts- 
burgh section of the American Insti- 


Electrical Engineers. 
president of 


tute of 


J. Rogers Flannery, 




















the Flannery Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, and 
head of the Pittsburgh foreign trades 
commission, last week told members 
of the Pittsburgh chamber of com- 
merce about the possibilities of in- 
creasing export trade after the Euro- 
pean war. He spoke favorably with 
reference to the possibilities in Rus- 
sia, in particular. 

A. E. Maccoun, superintendent of 
the Edgar Thomson furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., at Braddock, Pa., 
read a paper on “The Trend of 
Modern Blast Furnace Construction,” 
Jan. 11, before the metallurgical and 
mining section of the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania. The 
meeting was held in the Society rooms, 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 

L. J. Hibbard, head of the L. J. 
Hibbard Co., engineering and railway 
equipment, World building, New 
York, is now representing the Amer- 
ican Metal Co., Park building, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of babbittless 
bronze bearings. The Hibbard com- 
pany has branch offices in Mexico 
City, Mex; Managua, Nicaragua; San 
Jose, Costa Rica; Rio de Janeiro, 
3razil; and Buenos Aires, Argentena. 

Charles L. Benjamin, advertising 
manager of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., electric controlling devices, for 
the last eight years, has resigned to 
become a partner in Klau-Van Pieter- 
son & Dunlap, Inc. advertising 
agency, Milwaukee, Wis., as manager 
of the technical and trade press busi- 
ness department. A brother, Fred J. 
3enjamin, is advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee-Western Fuel Co. 

Elbert H. Gary was the host at a 
luncheon given at the railroad club 
in New York City, Jan. 14, in honor 
of Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland, 
ex-ambassador to France. Forty-six 
guests were in attendance. The guest 
list included prominent professional 
and business men. Among the iron 
and steel manufacturers in attendance 
were Charles M. Schwab, Frank S. 
Witherbee, Samuel Mather and James 
A. Farrell. 

Frederick G. Cottrell, chief physical 
chemist of the United States bureau 
of mines, San Francisco, and inventor 
of the magnetic separation process, 
was the guest of honor at a compli- 
mentary dinner given at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, Friday even- 
ing, Jan. 15, by the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, the Amer- 


Where they are 


ican Electro-Chemical Society and the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America. 


Edward Weston, Sc.D., LL.D., will 
be presented the Perkin medal at a 
meeting of the New York section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, at 
Rumford Hall, 50 E. Forty-first street, 
New York City, Thursday evening, 
Jan. 22. The presentation will be 
made by Charles F. Chandler, senior 
American past president of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry. An ad- 
dress also will be delivered by L. H. 
Baekeland. Dr. Weston is president 
of the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

William C. Reitz, treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, 
has resigned as treasurer of the for- 
mer concern to devote all his time 
to the interests of the latter, having 
also been elected secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. David 
P. Bennett, of New York, until re- 
cently vice president of the National 
Railways of Mexico, has been elected 
to succeed Willis F. McCook, vice 
president of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
and also will act as treasurer of the 
company. 

James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will 
be principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, to be ~ held 
Feb. 8, at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. 
Other speakers on the program will 
be: W. F. M. Goss, past president 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, who is dean of the college 
of engineering at the University of 
Illinois, and Rear Admiral Victor 
Blue, chief of the bureau of naviga- 
tion, United States navy. Sumner B. 
Ely, vice president of the Chester B. 
Albree Iron Works Co., Pittsburgh, 
will be toastmaster. 


Thomas R. Heyward Jr. has re- 
opened an office in the Farmers’ Bank 
building, Pittsburgh, and will deal in 
alloys, steel, coke and coal. He has 
been identified with the steel trade 
at Pittsburgh for about 10 years, and 
recently was associated with Walter- 
Wallingford & Co., Cincinnati, at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Heyward will handle 
in Pittsburgh territory the sale of 
ferro-manganese manufactured by the 
Linthrope 


Dinsdale Smelting Co.,, 
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Ltd., Middletown, St. George, which 
is represented in this ccuntry by 
Frank Samuel, of Philadelphia. Wal- 
ter-Wallingford & Co. will continue 
to handle the sale of this product at 
Cincinnati and in the west. 

Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was the 
host to the heads of departments and 
district sales representatives of the com- 
pany, at the annual dinner tendered at 
South Bethlehem, Pa. a few days 
ago. The dinner was served in the pri- 
vate dining room of the company, 
which was arranged to represent an 
Italian sunken garden. A large electric 
sign with the inscription “Happy New 
Year to the Old Man,” was included 
in the decorations which, in the main, 
consisted of hundreds of American 
Beauty roses. Mr. Schwab's annual 
gifts to the sales and manufacturing 
officials and representatives of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., were platinum watch 
charms, set with pearls. More than 
100 employes of the company attended 
the dinner. 

Joseph G. Butler Jr. headed a dele- 
gation of prominent Youngstown iron 


‘and steel makers who formed a 


Youngstown table at the twenty-ninth 
annual banquet of the Ohio Society, 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, Saturday evening, Jan. 16, 
in honor of Ex-Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick. Those who had places at the 
Youngstown table, besides Mr. Butler, 
were J. A. Campbell, president, 
Youngstown Steel & Tube Co.; John 
©. Pew, president, Youngstown Iron 
& Steel Co.: James A. McDonald, 
general superintendent, Cambria Steel 
Co.; Edward Kneeland, United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co.; Robert 
Bentley, president, Ohio Iron & Steel 
Co.; W. L. Kaufman, credit manager, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Fred 
Tod, sales agent, Brier Hill Steel Co.; 
Henry H. Stambaugh, chairman, Brier 
Hill Steel Co.; John Stambaugh, treas- 
urer, Brier Hill Steel Co.; R. C. Steece, 
general manager, Brier Hill Steel Co., 
and other prominent business men of 
that city. W. P. Worth, of Worth 
srothers Co., Coatesville, Pa., also sat 
at the Youngstown table and inter- 
spersed among the 700 banqueters were 
other prominent iron and steel men 
from various parts of the country. 
J. G. Butler Jr., and Samuel Mather, 
served on the committee arranging 
the banquet. 
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Importance of New York as World Money Center 


Gold Imports Received from the Orient—Industrial Stocks Moving Upward—Conference 


of American Countries to be Held in Washington 


New York, Jan. 19.—‘“Dollar ex- 
change” took a forward step toward 
realization when the first of a series 
of gold imports from China reached 
the United States last week. The 
shipment amounted to $1,700,000; an- 
other lot of $1,000,000 is afloat, and 
another of $250,000 has been arranged 
for. It is said this is the first time 
gold ever has been imported to the 
United States from China. In the 
past, China’s trade settlements have 
been focused in London and her cred- 
its have been established there, so 
that when her merchants and manu- 
facturers bought goods in any part 
of the world, they paid their bills in 
London exchange. When the exchange 
market was unfavorable to them, they 
shipped gold to London. Now, under 
the derangement of financial machin- 
ery caused by the war, gold is being 
sent to New York to settle Chinese 
debts, which have been incurred not 
necessarily in this country but in all 


parts of the world. 
Chinese Shipment 


The increased importance of New 
York as an international money cen- 
ter in rivalry to London, thereby es- 
tablishing “dollar exchange”, which 
it has been predicted would grow out 
of the war, is reflected by this Chinese 
shipment of gold, leading bankers de- 
clare. Later it is believed the devel- 
opment of a New York exchange mar- 
ket will grow extensively in South 
America, accompanying the closer ties 
commercially that will be established 
between that continent and this coun- 
try. The recent loan of $15,000,000 
for Argentine negotiated in this coun- 
try illustrates the closer financial re- 
lations that are forming. As yet, how- 
ever, there has been no movement of 
gold to the United States from South 
America. This necessarily will not 
follow an unfavorable trade balance 
against that continent, it is said, since 
most of the countries there have es- 
tablished credits in this country 
through loans. 

The shipment of Chinese gold is 
said to have been the first importa- 
tion from any country to the United 
States since the beginning of the war 
with the exception of the small flow 
back and forth across the Canadian 


border, which practically is of domes- 


tic character. 


All Developments 
Favorable 


All of the important news in the 
financial world last. week was _ favor- 
able. Among the developments of 
moment were the establishment for 
the Russian government of a credit 
of $25,000,000 by New York to be 
drawn against for goods to be ex- 
ported, the return of gold to the Unit- 
ed States by Canada and the sending 
of gold to the United States by Japan 
and China. The report of the fed- 
eral reserve system shows its grad- 
ually increasing operations. The com- 
bined report of the 12 banks indicates 
an increase in deposits of nearly $10,- 
000,000, while re-discounts now amount 
to $12,442,000 and investments to $9,- 
173000. The investments show a de- 
cided increase in municipal short time 
securities and it is likely that the suc- 
cess of different cities in disposing 
of securities will result in consider- 
able new construction being started. 

Naturally the favorable news affect- 
ed the stock market and in the case of 
nearly all industrial stocks the de- 
clines which were sustained the week 
after the New York stock exchange 
was opened has disappeared. Among 
the advances recorded last week were 
the following: Allis-Chalmers, 2; 
Amalgamated Copper, 1; American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry, preferred, 2; 
American Can, 1%; American Can, 
preferred, 7; American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., 254; American Car & Foundry 
Co., %: American Steel Foundries, 4; 
3ethlehem Steel, 154; Bethlehem Steel, 
preferred, 1; General Electric Co., 
1%; International Harvester of New 
Jersey, 4%; Railway Steel Spring, 1%; 
Republic Iron & Steel, 144; Republic 
Iron & Steel, preferred, 5g; Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & [ron, 2; United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry, 114; Unit- 
ed States Steel, '4; and United States 
Steel, preferred, 13%. 

That railroad buying has not been 
resumed to such an extent as to stim- 
ulate stock in locomotive manufac 
turing companies is shown by a de- 
cline of % of a point in American 


Locomotive preferred and 1'2 in Bald- 
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win Locomotive Co. common. Pressed 
Steel Car common declined %, but 
preferred made a gain of 1 point, 
while Pullman Palace Car common 
declined 1 point. 

The declaration of a 2% per cent 
semi-annual dividend on Baltimore & 
Ohio was better than had been ex- 
pected, although the B. & O. has paid 
6 per cent since 1907, and before that, 
paid 8 per cent. The Baltimore & 
Ohio made a gain of 334 during the 
week, but the preferred stock advanced 


only 1 point. 


Pan-American Con- 
ference 


Washington, Jan. 19—Plans_ are 
being continued by administration of- 
ficials for a conference here, prob- 
ably early next spring, between treas- 
ury department officials and Amer- 
ican commercial interests, financiers 
and ministers of finance and leading 
bankers of Central and South Amer- 
ican nations. The conference’ will 
deal with financial and commercial 
problems facing the two Americas 
in consequence of the European war. 
The question of direct exchange will 
share in large part in the discussion. 

Representatives of several of the 
countries have already accepted invi- 
tations to attend, and it is hoped 
that the conference will mark an im- 
portant step in bringing about closer 
commercial relations between the two 
continents The plan was suggested 
by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
who was prompted by experiences 
with Sir George Paish, of the Eng- 
lish treasury, as a result of which 
problems puzzling English and Amer- 
ican bankers were discussed. Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary of State 
Bryan have also been actively inter- 
ested in putting the plan for the 
conference into execution. The Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council is show- 
ing much interest. 

It is pointed out that at present 
trade between the United States and 
South America is comparatively insig- 
nificant, and this is attributed to the 
fact that American bankers do vir- 
tually no business direct with those 
countries, foreign exchange there be- 
ing carried on through London. South 
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and Central American buyers have ob- 
credits in Europe, 
English cap- 
home. It is 
opportunity 


tained long-term 
but owing to the 
ital is being utilized at 
held, that the 
is now presented for financing projects 
countries with the 


war, 
therefore, 


in the southern 
millions of American dollars now ly- 


ing idle. Alba B. Johnson, president 


of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
as chairman of a committee of the 
trade council, has proposed a plan 


for establishing exchange with Latin- 
America on a dollar basis for trading 
with this country, in place of the 
English pound basis. 

While a few 
established 
stimulus 
defined 
direct banking 
It is that through 
coming conference many 
between American banking houses and 
in the leading South American 
more branches of the 
will established 
steel 


American banks have 
in South America, 
resulted, and 
movement to make 
possible. 
the forth- 
connections 


been 


no great has 


no well 
operations 


hoped 


those 
with 
banks, 


nations, 
be 
makers 


American 
there. Iron and gen- 
erally are showing considerable con- 
cern in opening a South American 
market, and through the National 
Foreign Trade Council are co-operat- 
ing with other interests and the gov- 
ernment to this 
It is readily commer- 
cial interests which have the 
problem study that to capture a worth 
while trade in South America requires 
practical 
pointed 


end. 
realized by 


given 


solution of some 


Generally, it is 


the very 
problems. y 
out, these problems may be classified 
under three Credit, transpor- 
tation, the proper goods. 
Direct exchange between 
countries, it has been emphasized, is 
largely dependent upon ability to col- 


heads: 


the two 


lect adequate credit data. 3efore a 
bank assumes a risk by purchasing 
an acceptance based upon imports 
or exports, the bank naturally must 
be convinced that the credit of the 
shipper or consignee is a good risk. 
European banks have had_ branches 
in South America for many years 
and have rapid and adequate means 
for obtaining credit ratings. The 
National City Bank of New York is 
the pioneer United States bank in 
the South American field, but its 


ability to for the business 
against the great foreign organizations 


thought to be 


compete 
long established is 
extremely limited. 
Federal 
governmental institutions, it has been 
that they permit- 
secure credit 


reserve banks being quasi- 


suggested 
ted to 
chants in 


may be 
ratings of mer- 
through 


countries 


foreign 


United States consular agents. It has 
just been learned that the question 
aa se seen orem area! 
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of permitting reserve banks to buy 
acceptances has been submitted to the 
advisory council of the federal reserve 


system and that the council has re- 
ported favorably on the plan. 
It is declared, however, that even 


these plans, if they materialized, would 
work only temporary good, and that 
this government must give aid, through 
necessary channels, to its manu- 
order that they may be 
protected. South American industry 
is crippled because loans from Europe 
are cut off, and United States manu- 
facturers will not put money there 
unless the government protects them. 
Unless the business interests of this 
country seize the opportunity now, 
it is believed they will face a difficult, 
if not impossible task, of getting such 
a foothold in that country as they 
should have, once the over. 
It is contended that Germany, through 
and 


the 
facturers in 


war is 


her highly specialized system 
splendid products, will be able to re- 
all, of her trade 


she emerges 


store much, if not 
in South America when 
from the conflict now raging, and that 


England’s campaign against her trade 


will have only a passing effect. The 
long-term credits granted South 
American countries by European na- 


tions will have to be adequately met 


by manufacturers of this country. 


Midvale Report 


The annual report of the Midvale 
Steel Co., ending Oct. 31, 1914, shows 
that net profits for the year were 
$416,988, a decrease of $350,943, or 45.6 
the fiscal year ended 
1913, and much less than in 
years preceding. Dividends 
the year totaled 

25, equivalent to 234 per cent 
on the $9,750,000 capital stock, com- 
pared with $390,000, or 4 per cent, paid 
in the year 1913, and $585,000, 
or 6 per cent in 1912: Last year’s net 
profits equal to 4.2 cent 
earned on the capital stock, 
7.8 per cent in 1913. 


cent, from 


oA, 


per 
Oct. 
the two 
paid during 
$268,125 


fiscal 


fiscal 
were per 


as against 


Financial Notes 


the Brier Hill Steel 
O., at their 
Jan. will 
issue $2,000,000 6 


Stockholders of 
Co., Youngstown, 
26, 


annual 
the 


cent 


meeting, on 


Dass 
plan to per 


serial first bonds, maturing 
in equal annual installments from 1916 
to 1926. The of this 


to retire a 


mortgage 
purpose issue is 
notes, 
were afloat 
McLoud & 


say: 


serics of short-term 
$1.000.000 


of which about 


when the war broke out. 
Cleveland, 
one of the 


steel 


bre ykers, 
Hill is 


Youngstown 


Pulliam, 
“Brier strongest 
of the companies 


financial interests seen 


Youngstown 
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to be agreed that the contemplated 
bond issue is the best move that can 
be made in the interests of the com- 
pany and the stockholders, as it will 
largely eliminate the need for short- 
time borrowing in the open market. 
Recent selling of the preferred stock 
has been attributed to the prospect 
of a bond issue, as it is understood 
that some of the holders have reduced 
their holdings with a view to availing 
themselves of the opportunity to pur- 
chase bonds of the high character of 
this issue. The selling has been met 
by good investment buying and well 
informed Youngstown interests de- 
clare that the bond issue should be 
of distinct value to the preferred 
stock.” 

The United Refrigerator & Ice Ma- 


chine Co., Kenosha, Wis., which was 
made defendant in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings recently, has filed 


schedules showing assets of $650,000 and 
liabilities of $540,000. The assets con- 
sist principally of the plant in Kenosha. 
The concern is indebted to the Commer- 
cial and Savings bank of Racine, Wis., 
now being liquidated, in the sum of 
$251,668 on notes, and to Charles R. 
Carpenter, cashier of the bank, in the 
sum of $188,944, a total of $440,612. 
John D. Rowland, of Racine, has been 
appointed trustee and creditors are now 
discussing the advisability of continuing 
the operation of the plant under a board 
of trustees representing the creditors. 
There is opposition to this plan, however. 

Ravitch structural iron and 
steel erectors, 13 East Twenty-third 
street, New York City, against whom 
a petition was filed on July 14, have 
settlement with creditors at 
on the dollar, payable 10 
and 25 cents in notes, at 
two and three years, endorsed. 

Hand has confirmed the com- 
position. Liabilities were $286,014: and 
assets $201,243. 

The M. Rumely Co. has been unable to 
redeem $6,800,000 of farmers’ notes 
hypothecated with the banks one year 
ago at 47 cents on the dollar, and funds 
to provide for the $1,300,000 of notes 
which mature on March 1 next are not 
forthcoming. Hence a receiver has been 
appointed. He will carry on the busi- 


Bros., 


made a 
35 cents 
cents cash 
one, 


Judge 


ness. 
The annual number of the financial 
review of the Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb., just contains a 
very large amount of information of 
a statistical character in small space. 
It is a pamphlet which will be useful 
ior reference throughout the year. 
An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
filed against the National 
Foundry Co., 10-40 Sanford street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of cast 


iron pipe. 


issued, 


has been 
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Old Troubles 
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In Closing of First National Bank at Uniontown, Pa., and 
Appointment of Receivers for J. V. Thompson 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 19.—Business trou- 
bles of long standing culminated Mon- 
day, when the First National Bank of 
Uniontown, which is indirectly con 
nected with several of the more 
prominent coke concerns in the Con- 
nellsville regions, closed its doors by 
order of the board of directors. 

Josiah Vankirk Thompson, president 
of the bank, for whom receivers were 
appointed today, is one of the most 
extensive owners of coal and coking 
coal properties in the country, his 
holdings embracing large tracts of 
valuable land in Fayette, Greene and 
Allegheny counties, Pennsylvania, and 
he also controls large acreages in 
West Virginia. Mr. Thompson has 
played a rather prominent part in the 
activities of the Connellsville fields 
for several years. 

Andrew Thompson, a son; William 
G. Laidley, a business associate, and 
John P. Brennan, head of the Pro- 
ducers’ Coke Co. and the Thompson- 
Connellsville Coke Co., have been ap 
pointed receivers for Mr. Thompson. 
Receivers were asked by Attorney 
John M. Freeman, of Pittsburgh, to 
protect unsecured creditors. None of 
the properties in which Mr. Thomp- 
son is interested outside the bank has 
been directly affected by closing of 
the First National. 

The bank was closed after a 
lengthy conference, in which directors 
of the ‘institution, a representative of 
the United States comptroller of cur- 
rency and a bank examiner participat- 
ed. The bank now is in direct charge 
of Bank Examiner Sherill Smith, who 
is expected to submit a report shortly 
showing the assets and liabilities of 
the institution. 

According to press dispatches from 
Washington, “the bank has been in 
unsatisfactory condition since March, 
1912, although much of its indebted- 
ness has been liquidated through the 
efforts of the United States treasury 
department”, The condition of the 
Connellsville coke market the last 18 
months, it appears, had an _ unfavor- 
able influence upon the standing of 
the First National Bank of Union- 
town. 

While those in close touch with the 
financial situation in western Penn- 
sylvania were not surprised to learn 
of the closing of the Thompson bank, 
the action of the board of directors 
caused no little flurry in trade circles 
at this center. Opinions vary as to 
how the market for Connellsville coke 


will be affected, but it appears as if 
conditions will mark time awaiting 
developments. 

Failure of bank officials to negotiate 
a loan of $2,000,000 on a contemplated 
sale of coal lands in Greene county 
precipitated the closing of the institu- 
tion, according to Uniontown dis- 
patches. Mr. Thompson last week 
strongly intimated he expected to sell 
a couple of large tracts of coal land 
in Fayette county, but denied reports 
emanating from New York declaring 
he had sold extensive properties in 
Greene county to persons interested 
in the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion. 

Officers of the First National bank 
of Uniontown are: J. V. Thompson, 
president; J. M. Hustead, vice presi- 
dent, and E. S. Hackney, cashier. 
Directors are: J. V. Thompson, J. E. 


Hless, J. M. Hustead, William Hunt, 
John D. Ruby, William M. Thompson 
and Edgar S. Hackney. 


= 2 Sc Fy way < 2 NS 
seceivers for I. W. 
ore 
SeCMANS 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 20. (By wire.)—In 


the common pleas court, Uniontown, 
this morning, a petition was filed ask- 
ing for the appointment of a receiver 
for I. W. Semans, business associate 
of J. V. Thompson, president of the 
Kirst National Bank of Uniontown, 
for whom receivers were named yes- 
terday. Charles Lanhart, Edgar Hu- 
stead and Joseph Guffey. were ap- 
pointed receivers for Mr. Semans, who 
is well known in the coal and coke 
circles of western Pennsylvania. He 
has been closely. associated with Mr. 
Thompson. In the petition it is stated 
that Mr. Semans’ assets are $8,000,000 
and his liabilities $2,000,000. 


Death of T. S. Clark 

T. S. Clark, who was actively con- 
nected with important industries at 
Pittsburgh and Erie for many years, 
committed suicide by shooting himself 
in the head Saturday night, Jan. 16, 


at his home in Erie. Mr. Clark’s 
act is attributed to worry over busi- 
ness troubles. He was 50 years of 
age. A number of years ago, he was 


a member of the firm of William 
Clark, Sons & Co., Pittsburgh, and 
after leaving Pittsburgh, lived for sev- 
eral years in Sharon, where he was 
engaged successfully in the manufac- 


ture of cotton ties and hoops. He 
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organized the Perry Iron Co., Erie, 
which built a blast furnace that was 
blown-in in June, 1907. The plant and 
business were sold in October, 1912, 
tc Pickands, Mather & Co., and soon 
after, Mr. Clark organized the Alton 
Steel Co., Alton, Ill, which built a 
cotton tie, hoop and band mill, but 
was forced into the hands of receivers 
owing to competition from foreign 
cotton tie and hoop manufacturers. 


New Company 
Kennedy-Stroh Corporation Takes 
Over Other Concerns 
The Kennedy-Stroh Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, with a capitalization of 
approximately $2,500,000, has taken 
over all rights, processes and_fac- 
tories of the Kennedy Mfg. & Engi- 
neering Co., of New York, the Stroh 
Steel Hardening Process Co., the 
Lawrence Steel Casting Co., and the 

Best Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh. 

The corporation will operate as a 
main plant the factory at Oakmont, 
which was formerly operated’ by the 
Best Mfg. Co. and the old Lawrence 
steel plant, at Thirty-second street 
and A. V. R. R., Pittsburgh, as the 
Lawrence department. The Kennedy 
line of mining, crushing, cement-mak- 
ing and conveying machinery is one 
ot the most extensive of American 
manufacture. The Stroh steel harden- 
ing process is a method of casting 
two kinds of steel in one solid casting 
in such a manner that the hard alloy 
comes on, and only on, the parts 
which are subjetted to wear. The 
lawrence Steel Casting Co., which 
was established in 1883, is one of the 
first concerns of its kind in the Pitts- 
burgh district. The Best Mfg. Co. 
has been manufacturing a line of 
power piping, flanges, fittings and 
valves for 30 years and has some of 
the largest installations in service in 
the United States. 

W. H. Schoen, formerly connected 
with the Schoen Pressed Steel Co., 
now the Pressed Steel Car Co., is 
president of the new corporation and 
will be the active business head. 

J. E. Kennedy, a prominent design- 
er of mining and other machinery, 
which bears his name, for more than 


20 years, is vice president and chief 


engineer. J. L. Kendall, of the Ken- 
dall Lumber Co., and allied interests, 
is Pittsburgh treasurer. J. D. Hiles, 
who has been connected with the 
Best Mig. Co. for the past 14 years, 

secretary. W. Y. Stroh, of the 
Stroh Steel Hardening Process Co., 
is general manager and metallurgist. 

Timothy C. Bradley, aged 60 years, 
president of the Admiral Ray Press 
Co., died Jan. 12 at Kansas City. 






































Fig. 1—Texas Carnegie Steel Association’s plant, showing Fig. 2—Looking toward the north, showing facilities for 


fabricating shop in foreground 


shipping and receiving by water 


Galveston Carnegie Warehouse 


Description of New Plant of Texas Carnegie Steel Association— 


Special Facilities for Water Shipment 


DEVELOPMENT of 
A than usual importance to con- 

sumers of finished steel in the 
southwest is the placing in operation 
recently of the new warehouse of the 
Texas Carnegie Steel Association at 
Galveston, Tex. The new plant is 
ideally situated and has ample capac- 
ity to serve its territory, is provided 
with splendid shipping and receiving 
facilities and embodies the most mod- 
ern and approved ideas as to lay-out, 
construction and equipment. In addi- 


more 


BY E C KREUTZBERG 


tion to the storing of all finished 
lines, it is equipped to fabricate struc- 
tural steel, to cut material to length, 
etc. On the whole, the new plant is 
calculated to aid in making the con- 
sumer in Texas and the surrounding 
more assured as to 
of supplies, and to 


territory feel 
prompt delivery 
fortify him against delays which fre- 
quently are encountered in obtaining 


goods from remote manufacturing 
centers. 
The plant comprises three units 


‘storage, 


which cover an area 250 x 325 
feet. These buildings are located side 
by side and have no separating walls, 
columns being employed instead. 
Units Nos. 1 and 2, which are em- 
ployed for bar and structural steel 
respectively, are 100 x 250 
feet éach, of steel frame, peak roof 
construction, and are covered with 
corrugated sheathing. Unit No. 3, 
which is used as a fabricating shop, 
is 125 x 250 feet. This building is 4i- 
vided into two bays by means of a 





FIG. 3—INTERIOR OF FABRICATING SHOP SHOWING CRANE GIRDERS AND ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
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longitudinal girder, supported by two 
intermediate columns; the girder car- 
ries the center line of the roof trusses, 
as well as the center line of the crane 
girders. The of the monitor 
type, the monitor spanning the peaks 
of the trusses. Otherwise, un‘t No. 3 
embodies the same type of construc- 
tion as the other two buildings. In 
ample ventilation, 
peculiar climatic 


roof is 


order to provide 

necessitated by the 
conditions which obtain in the region, 
as well as to afford adequate natural 
illumination, the buildings pro- 
vided with continuous swinging steel 
sash of liberal dimensions, in addition 
to large skylights and monitor lights, 
in all of which reinforced wire glass 
Artificial illumination is 
means of high power in- 


are 


is used. 
supplied by 
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feet each. Unit No. 3 is served by 
two cranes of the same capacity and 
type, each having 60-foot span, mount- 
ed on which parallel each 
other. In all 
crane rails are 22 feet above the floor 


the bottom 


runways 
three buildings the 
feet below 
chords of the 
are at a height of 30 feet above the 


and eight 


roof trusses, which 
floor. 
Practically all of the material which 


is received at the plant comes by 
water, being discharged from _ the 
ships or lighters directly upon the 


handling apron, or platform, which 
adjoins the water front of the ware- 
house, as shown in Fig. 2. Inasmuch 
as a 25-foot depth of water is main- 
the larg- 
accommo- 


tained alongside the *apron, 


est freight vessels can be 





4—INTERIOR OF BUILDING NO. 


FOREGROUND, 


FIG. 


candescent lamps which are so dis- 
tributed as to make shadows scarcely 
noticeable within the buildings. 

The cranes at this plant are of the 
most modern design and embody sev- 
eral interesting features. They are 
provided with braking, in 
connection with magnetic switch con- 
trol. By the use of two trolleys on 
each crane the handling of long ma- 
terial is facilitated since it is unneces- 
sary to balance. the The use 
of two trolleys also eliminates dan- 


dynamic 


loads. 


ger, since the loads, when supported 
at two points, have no tendency to 


slip through the chains. Buildings 
Nos. 1 and 2 are ‘spanned by one 
electric traveling crane each; these 


have capacity of 10 tons each, are of 


the mill type, and have a span of 95 


ANGLE SHEAR, 
AND TWISTING 


SHIPPING PLATFORM IN 
BAR SHEAR 


SHOWING 
COLD SAW, 
MACHINE 


dated. On the apron the incoming 
materials are loaded on narrow gage 
buggies, which are pushed into the 


warehouse on rails that run along the 
center line of the three buildings at 
right angles to the direction of travel 
of the 
buegies and the cranes, the materials 
to the 
they are to be stocked. 
handling, materials are 


cranes. By means of the 


are distributed locations where 
By reversing 


the order of 


taken from: their locations for ship- 
ment by water. 

The plant is situated at the head 
of Slip B, Southern Pacific docks, 
which, in addition to the water serv- 
ice, has splendid rail shipping facili- 


tracks enter the interior 


running, 


tics. Two 
of the _ plant, 
along the 


respectively, 


east and west ends of the 
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three buildings. The floor level of 
the entire plant, by making use of re- 
taining walls, is elevated to a height 
of four feet rails, thus 
bringing the floor to a level with the 
greatly facili- 


above the 


freight car floors and 
tating the receipt and shipment of ma- 
terial by rail. A portion of the floor, 
20 feet wide, adjacent to the railroad 
track on the east, is reserved for mak- 
ing up shipments to be made by rail. 
This space is provided with narrow 
gage tracks and with a track scale. 

Owing to the location’ of the ship- 
ping platform at the east end of the 
plant, all plain material is handled 
along the buildings toward the east, 
while in the fabricating shop the work 
progresses toward the west. as ma- 
terial is delivered to this shop at the 
end where the laying-out skids 
are located. In addition to rail and 
water shipping facilities, space is pro- 
vided for making shipments by wagon 
and motor truck. 


east 


Arrangement of Machinery 


Considerable thought was bestowed 


upon the design and installation of 
the machinery in order not only that 
the machines might render efficient 
service, but that the 


in the plant might be protected from 


also workmen 


Each machine is 


individual 


bodily injury. sup- 


plied with an motor and 


an automatic, magnetic, motor starter, 


operated by push’ buttons located 


within convenient reach of the op- 


erator. All 
dangerous moving parts of machinery 


fly wheels and 


gears, 


are enclosed in suitable guards and, 


possible, dynamic braking 


This method of brak- 


wherever 
is made use of. 
ing is embodied particularly in 
working machines 
flywheel 
rest 


such 
netal cutting and 
as of necessity employ a 
that does not usually come to 
immediately after the power has been 
cut off; by employing dynamic brak- 
ing the flywheel is brought to rest in 
a few seconds, thus eliminating con- 
siderable danger. to the workmen. In 
order to avoid undue noise in the op- 
of machinery, cloth or raw- 
employed 


cration 


hide pinions through- 


are 
out. 

The equipment installed for cutting 
material to length comprises a heavy, 
mill type, bar shear with 18-inch knife, 
and a plate shear having capacity to 


shear a 72 x l-inch plate. The latter 


machine is provided with a 24-inch 
gap so that plates may be split or 
side-sheared as desired. Structural 


shapes are cut to length with a 24- 
inch capacity friction saw, which em 
ploys a variable speed traverse drive, 
having a rapid return movement. This 
table 100 feet long 


capacity 


saw has a roller 
aC ep oe 


(Continued on page 198b.) 


34-inch angle 
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The Abrasive Wheel Safety Code 


Official Specifications and Regulations Formulated and Approved by the 
Leading Manufacturers of Abrasives and Machine Tools 


ECOGNIZING the lack of ap- 
preciation among many users of 
abrasive wheels, insurance’ en- 
gineers, officials of state labor depart- 
ments and state factory inspectors, of 
the important factors bearing on safety 
in connection with abrasive wheels, and 
recognizing that this lack of apprecia- 
tion is responsible for many easily pre- 
abrasive wheel 

a committee 


ventable accidents, the 
manufacturers appointed 
to draft a code for safe practices in 
relation to abrasive wheels. This code 
is to be used as the foundation of a 
campaign for uniform state laws and 
uniform insur- 


Wheel Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; New York 
Belting & Packing Co., New York City; 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh Emery Wheel Co., Pittsburgh; 
Safety Emery Wheel Co.,  Spring- 
field, O.; Springfield Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Star Corundum Wheel Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Sterling Grinding Wheel 
Co., Tiffin, O.; Superior Corundum 
Wheel Co., Waltham, Mass.; Vitrified 
Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass.; and the 
Waltham Emery Wheel Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 

The abrasive 
recommend three general types of safety 


wheel manufacturers 


dimensions shown in column B. Thick- 
ness of such flanges shall be as shown 
in column F., Each flange, whether 
straight or tapered, shall be relieved or 
recessed at the center at least 1/16-inch 
on the side next to the wheel for a 
distance as specified in column £. 

All tapered flanges over 10 inches 
in diameter shall be of steel, or other 
material of equal strength. Tapered 
flanges 10 inches and smaller in diam- 
eter may be made of. cast iron. All 
flanges shall be avecurately turned, cor- 
rect to dimensions and in_ balance. 
except flanges which are purposely made 

out of balance. 








ance rules in an Two such flanges 
endeavor to over- Table I are known as 
come present anne Ae balancing flanges 
and prevent fu- FLANGE DIMENSIONS WHEN HOODS ARE NOT USED and are some- 
Diameter ‘ 
ture unsafe prac- of wheel \ B Cc D E F times used to 
tices and also to 6 0 1 3 ¥% 2 % counteract out of 
eth 8 0 1 5 vs 3% Ve é 
eliminate much 10 0 2 6 % 4 % balance condi- 
of the confusion a : 4% H 44 rf 4 tion in an abras- 
z 2 5 I/2 “4 K 
resulting from 16 4 6 10 7 7% ive wheel. Both 
} “ 1 k f . 18 4 6 12 M% 8 1 tl: . 
the lack of uni- 0 4 6 14 Y 9 1 anges in con- 
formity in state 22 4 6 16 M% 10% 1% tact with the 
‘hos 24 4 6 1 “% 12 1% ° 
and insurance re- 26 ' 6 20 % 13% 1% wheels shall be 
quirements. The 28 ‘ 6 22 % 146%, 1% of the same 
i Ss. 30 4 6 24 % 16 1% A. 
report of a bes a \—Maximum flat spot at center of flange diameter, a 
cial committee B—-Flat spot center ? Pay tection hoods 
. C—-Minimum diameter of flange. : ’ 
appointed by the D—Minimum thickness of flange at bore. shall always be 
National Ma- E-—-Minimum diameter of recess in taper flanges used where prac- 
é ach ; F—Minimum thickness of each flange for single taper at bore. f ‘ 
chine Tool Build- Rae ( : tical with wheels 
} hs NGTE:—Where hoods are used in conjunction with tapered wheels ‘ 
ers Association ind tapered flanges, the specifications given in article D12 may be fol- not .provi ded 
to consider lowed. ses with protection 
F e All dimensions in inches. 
safety in connec- fianges. The 
hoods shall be 


tion with abras- 








ive wheels and 
grinding machines, and a tentative re- 
port of a special committee appointed 
by the state of Pennsylvania to draft 
laws pertaining to grinding and _ polish- 
ing, were used as a basis of considera- 
tion for the code which follows and 
which has been approved by the _ fol- 
abrasive 
Phila- 
Wheel 


Bridgeport 


manufacturers of 
Abrasive Material Co., 
American Emery 
Works, Providence, R. 1I.;: 
Safety Emery Wheel Co., 
Conn.: Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.: Canadian-Hart Grinding Wheel 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., Canada: Commer- 
cial Corundum & Emery Wheel Co., 
Chicago; Cortland Corundum Wheel 
Co., Cortland, N. Y.; Dayton Grinding 
Wheel Co., Dayton, O.; Detroit Grinding 
Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich.; Dominion 
Abrasive Wheel Co., Toronto, Can.; 
Hampden Corundum Wheel Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
New York Citv: National Corundum 


lowing 
wheels: 
delphia ; 


Bridgeport, 


devices to be used for grinding wheels, 
protection 
Protec- 


flanges, 
chucks. 


namely, protection 
protection 


of the double or 


hoods and 
tion flanges single 
concave type, used in conjunction with 
double or single con- 


wheels having 


vex tapered sides or side are rec- 
ommended. Flanges of the sizes shown 
opposite wheel diameters in column C, 
Table I, shall be used. As wheels wear, 
size of flanges as indicated in Table | 
shall be maintained. 

New installations of protection flanges 
for double tapered wheels shall have a 
taper of not less than 34-inch to the 
foot for each flange, and the center 
of flange shall conform with the dimen- 
sions shown in column B, Table I. Such 
fianges shall be of a thickness not less 
than is shown in column D. New in- 
stallations of protection flanges for 
single tapered wheels shall have a taper 
of not less than 34-inch to the foot and 
the center of flange shall conform with 
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designed and con- 

structed of a material, sufficiently strong 
to retain all pieces of a broken grinding 
wheel. The hoods shall conform as 
nearly as possible to the periphery of 
the wheel, and shall be so designed as 
to leave exposed the least portion of 
the wheel compatible with the work, 
and shall be of the adjustable type or 
provided with a sliding tongue or 
similar device, or a method of con- 
tracting the rim, for the purpose of 
closing the opening in the hood as the 
wheel is reduced in diameter, to afford 
iaximum protection at all times. Pro- 
tection hoods must be securely fastened 
to the grinding machine or floor. Pro- 
truding ends of the wheel arbors and 
their nuts shall be guarded. 
Cups, cylinders and sectional ring 
wheels shall be either protected with 
hoods, or enclosed in protection chucks, 
bands. 


. 


or surrounded with protection 
one-quarter of the 


wheels shail 


Not more than 


height of such grinding 
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protrude beyond the provided protec- 
tion. 

Competent men shall be assigned to 
the mounting, care and inspection of 
grinding wheels and machines. Before 
mounting, all wheels shall be closely 
inspected to make sure that they have 
not been injured in transit, storage or 
otherwise. For added precaution, wheels 
other than of the elastic and vulcanite 
type should be tapped lightly with a 
hammer, if they do not ring with a 
clear tone they should not be used. 
Damp wheels whtn tapped with a ham- 
mer may not give a clear tone. Wheels 
must be dry and free from saw dust 
when applying this test. Grinding wheels 
shall fit freely on the spindles, they 
shall not be forced on, nor shall they 
be too loose. 

Wheel arbor holes shall be made 
0.005-inch larger than the machine arbor. 
The soft metal bushing shall not ex- 
tend beyond the sides of the wheel at 
the center. The ends of spindles shall 
be threaded left 
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on the inside surface of flange, for a 
diameter as specified in column C, 
below. The sizes of straight flanges 
for straight wheels used with protec- 
tion hoods are as follows: 


A B c 
Minimum Minimum 
outside Minimum _ thickness 
Diameter diameter diameter of flange 
of wheel, of flange, of recess, at bore, 
inches. inches. inches. inches. 
6 2 1 % 
s 3 2 % 
10 34% 2% K% 
12 4 2% UV, 
14 4% 3 Y 
16 5% 3% Y 
18 6 4 % 
20 7 4% % 
22 7% 5 % 
24 8 5% % 
26 8% 6 ¥% 
28 10 7 % 
30 10 7 %4 


When tightening clamping nuts, care 
shall be taken to tighten same _ only 
enough to hold the wheel firmly, other- 
wise the clamping strain is apt to 
crack the wheel. Flanges, whether 
straight or tapered, must be frequently 
inspected, to guard against the use of 
flanges which have become bent or 
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and silicate wheels of the cup and 
cylinder shape, used on bench, floor, 
swing frame and other machines for 
rough grinding. Speeds exceeding 4.500 
peripheral feet per minute may be used 
upon recommendation of the wheel 
manufacturer but in no case shall 5,500 
peripheral feet per minute be exceeded. 
For elastic, vulcanite and wheels of 
other organic bonds, the recommenda- 
tions of individual wheel manufactur- 
ers shall be followed. For precision 
grinding an operating speed of 6,500 
peripheral feet per minute may be rec- 
ommended. Speeds higher than 6,500 
peripheral feet per minute can be used 
only upon recommendation of the wheel 
manufacturer. Table III -gives revo- 
lutions per minute for various sizes of 
wheels for the peripheral velocities at 
the head of each column. 

The spindle of the machine shall be 
tested and determined correct for size 
of wheel to be operated before wheel 
is mounted, and shall never be changed 

as a wheel is re- 








and right so that duced in diame- 
the nuts on both ter, except by 
ends will tend to : Table II. men assigned 
tighten as the MINIMUM SIZES OF MACHINE SPINDLES IN INCHES FOR VARIOUS Sow ehh’ dette’: 
spindles revolve DIAMETERS AND THICKNESSES OF GRINDING WHEELS If a wheel spin- 
“are e Diam. in Thickness of Wheei in Inches. » fe oh , 
Care should b ia he “os am IM 1M. «224 2K 2 33K 3K («44K OS dle is driven by 
taken a agate 6 4 Ys ¥ ¥ % \% is 4 % ¥ 4 % 4 M M M 1 a variable speed 
a a 4 + 4 4 4 4 < 
up machines that 3 2 # x a 4 ow Els Be Bh. a. Oe RR a as as motor, speed 
the spindles are R. 4 " 3 ‘4 % x % : i 1 x 11%14%1%1Y% 1% 1% control of the 
ares . i 4 4 4 %, 4% 11% 1%1%1%1%1%4%14% 13 
— to . 12 x % x % % al 4 ry. i M, 154 14 154 144 14 14 14 14 eect gh be 
voive in t e€ Z Y 4 44 A 1% 4 M4 4 a7 2 2 2 2 iy > ose i 
c : 3 PR Ass -. 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% enc dina 
proper direction, 18 .1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1%41%4%1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1 locked case, or 
, 20 -- 1413 %™1%1%1%1%1% 1 1 1% 1% 1% 17 : _ wnat 
else the nuts on 34 1% 114 1% 1% 1% 134 1% iM 1% ce _ some device shall 
the ends will 26 -- 1%1%1%1%1K%1% 2 2 2 22% 2% 2% be used _ which 
eae. we hd 30 1%1% 2 2 2 2 22% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
oosen. 1ee 36 a 22% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 3 3 prevents motor 
spindles shall from being run 
at too high 





be of sufficient 





length to permit 
of the nut being drawn up at least 
flush with the end of the spindle, thus 
providing a bearing for the entire 
length of the nut. 

Wheels shall never be run_ without 
flanges. Both flanges in contact with 
the wheels shall be of the same diam- 
eter whether straight or tapered. Wheel 
washers of compressible material such 
as blotting paper, rubber or leather, not 
thicker than approximately 0.025-inch 
shall be fitted between the wheel and 
its flanges. It is recommended that 
the wheel washers be slightly larger 
than the diameter of the flanges used. 

The surfaces of wheels in contact 
with straight or tapered flanges, the 
surfaces of the flanges in contact with 
the wheels and the wheel washers be- 
tween the flanges and wheels shall be 
clean, smooth and free from foreign 
material. The sizes of straight flanges 
for straight wheels shall not be less 
than shown by column B, below. All 
straight flanges shall be relieved or 
recessed at the center at least 1/16-inch 


sprung out of true, or out of balance. 
If a tapered wheel has broken, the 
tapered flanges must be carefully in- 
spected for truth before using with 
a new wheel. Clamping nuts shall also 
be inspected. The work rest must be 
kept adjusted close to the wheel to 
prevent the work from being caught. 
Work rests must be rigid and always 
securely clamped after each adjustment. 
Speeds Recommended 

A speed of 5,000 peripheral feet per 
minute is recommended as the standard 
operating speed for vitrified and silicate 
straight wheels, tapered wheels and 
shapes other than those known as cup 
and cylinder wheels, which are used 
on bench, floor, swing frame and other 
machines for rough grinding. Speeds 
exceeding 5,000 feet may be used upon 
recommendation of the wheel manu- 
facturer but in no case shall a speed 
oi 6,500 peripheral feet per minute be 
exceeded. A speed of 4,500 peripheral 
feet per minute is recommended as 
standard operating speed for vitrified 


speeds. Grinding 
machines shall be sufficiently heavy 
and rigid to prevent vibration, and 
they should be securely mounted on 
substantial foundations. No user of 
wheels shall use on any given machine 
a wheel of larger diameter or greater 
thickness than specified by the ma- 
chine builder. 

Wheels which wear out of round 
shall be trued by a man assigned to 
that duty. If wheels become out of 
balance through wear and cannot be 
balanced by truing or dressing, they 
should be removed from the machine. 
A wheel used in wet grinding shall not 
be allowed to stand partly immersed in 
the water. Water-soaked portion may 
throw the wheel dangerously out of 
balance. Wheel dressers should be 
equipped with rigid sheet metal or 
other guards over the tops of the cut- 
ters, to protect operator from flying 
pieces of broken cutters. 

Goggles shall be provided for use 
ot grinding wheel operators where there 
is danger of eye injury. They should 
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be readily accessible, or better should 
be the individual property of the oper- 
ator. Where this is not done, men 
should be urged to wash their faces 
immediately before and after using the 
goggles. The space about the machine 
shall be. kept dry, clean and as free 
as possible from castings or other 
obstructions. Grinding rooms shall not 
only be well ventilated and well lighted. 
but kept warm and dry. Machines 
shall be attached to a dust-exhausting 
system. Besides protection to the work- 
men, the dust exhausting system pre- 
vents wear and tear on machinery and 
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amply protected from dust and grit, and 
box caps should be adjusted for take-up. 

For protection against flying chips, 
etc., plate glass in metal frames can 
be placed just above the grinding spaces 
of the wheels. Where it is imprac- 
ticable or undesirable to use a glass 
shield, a leather flap may be attached 
to the hood and adjusted so as to 
interrupt sparks and dust. 

This safety code has been approved 
by the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association. 


A mirror placed over the pyrometer 
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realize the need for a business physi- 
cian or surgeon to restore it to full 
producing strength.. The early chap- 
ters take up a concrete case, present 
the arguments and fears that arise 
in the minds of most owners and 
officials, answer them and then pro- 
ceed to indicate the steps an engineer 
will follow in introducing new meth- 
ods after a study of conditions. 

No declaration of a philosophy is 
undertaken; no definition of princi- 
ples is made and no particular sys- 
tem is outlined. No exposition or 
theory is antagonized or supplanted 








belts. so as to reflect the dial, will often but a circumstantial recital of prac- 
Care shall be exercised in the storage save trouble in reading it when it is tice supplements all expositions. To 
of wheels. They shall be stored in some distance away from the furnace. the business man who realizes or sus- 
dry places and pects his  busi- 
should be well ness needs the 
supported on Table III tonic of modern 
edge in racks. system and man- 
W tk hall not REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE FOR VARIOUS SIZES OF GRINDING y bet 
gh angel WHEELS TO GIVE PERIPHERAL SPEED IN FEET PER agement to bring 
be forced against MINUTE INDICATED better results and 
a cold wheel, but Wee at aia LSA SoM Peripheral Speed-——— NN larger returns 
the work applied ininches. 4,000 4,500 7 $,000 - 7300 sag 6,000 6,500 this volume will 
gradually, giving - - — evolutions Per inute anes he welcome, as 
‘ 1 15,279 17,200 19,099 21,000 22,918 24,850 . - ’ 
the wheel an op- 2 7,639 8,590 9,549 10,500 11,459 12,420 it will tell him 
ee 3 5,093 5,725 6,366 7,000 6 ; ; 
ROFLAHALT 2: M0 4 3,820 4,295 4,775 5,250 5,730 6,208 just what he 
» ‘ nis. 5 3,056 3,440 3,820 4,200 4,584 4,970 , 
wert and .snere 6 2546 2865 3,183 3,500 3,820 4,140 wants .to know, 
by eliminate pos- 7 2,183 2'455 2:728 3,000 3,274 3,550 how the engineer 
‘ 7 5 e 
sible breakage. § Ho Faso ae Bg say will start and 
This applies to 12 1,273 1,453 1,592 1,750 1,910 2,070 how develop his 
. ai k i 14 1,091 1,228 1,364 1,500 1,637 1,773 ; P 
starting work in 16 955 1,075 1,194 1,314 1,432 1,552 ideas, what he 
the morning in a a a et Ae cae srg pic 
grinding rooms 22 694 782 868 952 1,042 1,128 to accomplish 
hicl t 24 637 716 796 876 955 1,035 h 
which are no 26 586 661 733 809 879 955 and what co-op- 
. . s c . 
heated in winter BEB often, 2 ame an eration he should 
and new wheels 32 477 537 596 657 716 776 be given. Illus- 
: awh 34 449 506 561 618 674 730 ; ; 
which have been 36 424 477 531 534 637 689 trative instances 
: in ¢ 38 402 453 503 553 603 653 : 
stored in a cold 40 382 430 478 525 573 621 of doing away 
place. It is rec- 42 364 409 455 500 546 591 with lost motion 
26 , 
ommended that 26 peed = 1 ys aH 539 and wasted time 
where possible Sa ee a are given in pro- 
straight flanges 52 294 331 369 404 441 487 fusion and forms 
A 5 3 5 
of the dimensions a a 3 = Hd pod a are presented to 
shown above be = rt pa 4 +4 4 ro indicate the value 
used in conjunc- . of exact records 
tion with protec- to the end that 











tion flanges. This wastes may be 








recommendation is made as an Book Review eliminated. The volume should do 
additional protection to give add- ee much to win and make lighter the 
ed strength to the safety flanges. Installing Efficiency Methods, by path of every engineer who under- 


Cone pulleys determining the speed 
of a wheel should never be _ used 
unless _ belt locking devices’ are 


provided. The maximum size of wheel 
which should be used with given oper- 
ating speeds should be indicated on 
each machine. Grinding machines should 
be provided with a stop or some method 
of fixing the maximum size of wheel 
which may be used, at the speed at 
which the wheel spindle is running. 
Boxes must be of proper length to 
provide an ample bearing surface, and 
or rapid wear. It is 
important that the bearings be kept 
well lubricated and properly adjusted. 
Ring oiling devices are recommended, 


prevent heating 


C. E. Knoeppel; 258 pages, 7 x 10 
inches, cloth; published by the En- 
gineering Magazine Co., and furnished 
by THe Iron Trape Review for $3, net. 


To meet the dry bones of efficiency 
methods dressed in every-day lan- 
guage, presenting a form and feature 
with which the uninitiated easily may 
become acquainted and judge truly 
of values is refreshing after the drier 
presentations of this most necessary 
topic. The author has endeavored 
to produce a work that will explain 
to owners and managers just what ap- 
plication of modern methods may do 
for a plant been run by 
rule of thumb and 


which has 


whose owners 


takes to remold the methods of an 
industrial plant. The executive who 
reads it carefully will have many of 
his doubts and. prejudices removed 
and will realize the true value of 
planning and systematizing operations 
to avoid costly leaks and low effici- 
ency on the part of workmen. 
The personification of the efficiency 
engineer as a business doctor called 
to diagnose the disease, prescribe a 
remedy and course of treatment and 
restore normal working and healthful 
activity fits the case like a glove and 
the analogy is worked out in a way 
the reader and convince 
of outside advice. 


to impress 


him of the value 





Foundry in Pittsburgh District 


New Plant of Cyclops Foundry Co. Equipped to Make Light 


ITH the completion of a new 
foundry at Monongahela City, 
Pa., the Cyclops Foundry Co. 
has broadened the scope of its work in 
the gray iron and semi-steel casting field, 

Organized in 1909, the company special- 
ized in the manufacture of cast iron pipe 
balls, bell dies and pipe mill castings, but 
decided to extend its operations after 
the plant was totally destroyed by fire, 
Jan. 2, 1914. Accordingly, a new plant 
has been erected and fitted throughout 
with modern equipment and the Cyclops 
Foundry Co. now is listed with the job- 
bing foundry interests in the Greater 
Pittsburgh district. In addition to its 
former products the company is _ pre- 
pared to manufacture a general line of 
gray iron and semi-steel castings up to 
15 tons in weight, particularly blast fur- 
nace castings and light and heavy ma- 
chinery castings. The foundry, which 
renewed operations Aug. 1, has a ca- 
pacity of 30 tons a day. 

‘The old plant was erected about 15 
years ago by the Pittsburgh Stove & 
Range Co., and was later occupied by 
the Monongahela Foundry & Forge Co., 
and more recently by the Monongahela 
Casting Co. The Cyclops company 
bought the plant upon its formation five 
years ago. 

The new buildings, completed in July, 
were erected on the property formerly 
occupied by the old foundry. The site 
consists of a five-acre plot, located on 
the outskirts of Monongahela _ City, 
Washington county, Pa., 31 miles from 


the center of Pittsburgh. It has a 





and Heavy Gray Iron Castings 





FIG. 2--GENERAL VIEW 


frontage on the Monongahela river and 
is paralleled by the tracks of the Pitts- 
burgh, Virginia & Charleston division of 
railroad and_ the 
Pittsburgh 


the Pennsylvania 
division of the 
Connections with the lat- 


Charleroi 
Railways Co. 
ter enable the foundry to make prompt 
deliveries to Pittsburgh and vicinity. 
The new foundry building, 76x 175 
feet, is a steel framed structure built on 
a concrete foundation and having metal 
sides and roof. A double row of sash, 
extending completely around the build- 
ing, insures ventilation and light to all 
sections of the floor. Although a sys- 
tem of artificial illumination has not yet 
been installed, it is planned to use 
nitrogen-tungsten lamps throughout the 
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FIG. 1—MELTING DEPARTMENT OF CYCLOPS FOUNDRY, SHOWING 


INTERESTING 


LADLE TRUCK 


OF MOLDING FLOOR 


plant. The main bay will be lighted by 
six 750-watt lamps, suspended from the 
trusses, and spaced at equal distances 
along the center line of the bay. A 
corresponding number of 250-watt lamps 
will furnish illumination in the leanto 
and the pattern shop and office building 
also will be artificially illuminated by 
nitrogen-tungsten lamps. 

The main bay of the foundry has a 
span of 46 feet, and:a 30-foot leanto 
runs the full length of the _ building. 
The main bay is commanded by an elec- 
tric crane having a lifting capacity of 
10 tons, built by the Case Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Columbus, O. A _ spur 
from the steam railroad extends to the 
iain floor of the foundry. 

The sand and coke bins, scrap and 
pig iron yards are located north of the 
main building. These materials are con- 
veyed by a dump car, over an industrial 
track, to scales located in the cupola 
shed and lifted to the charging floor by 
an electrically operated elevator. The 
charging platform is designed to carry a 
load of 50 tons. 


Velting Equipment 


The iron is melted in a cupola manu- 
factured by the Whiting Foundry Equip- 
ment Co. Harvey, Ill., which has an in- 
side diameter of 72 inches. The blast is 
furnished by a No. 10 Buffalo blower, 
manufactured by the Buffalo Forge Co.. 
Buffalo, and driven by a 40-horsepower 
motor installed by the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland. Molten metal is dis- 
tributed to the molds by crane-handled 
ladles, having capacities ranging from 
1,500 to 10,000 pounds. 


The main molding floor covers an 
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area of approximately 7,000 square feet, 
and the balance of the main bay is 
occupied by the cleaning and inspecting 
departments. Auxiliary equipment for 
molding includes three small jarring ma- 
chines, having capacities of 500 pounds 
each, and two large jarring machines, 
with capacities of 30,000 pounds each; 
the latter were designed and built by T. 
B. Gray, superintendent of the plant. 
Core Ovens 

Adjacent to the cupola, and between it 
and the machine shop, the core ovens 
and benches are located. The main 
ovens are of brick construction, 12 feet 
wide, 20 feet long and 11 feet high. 
Small cores are baked in a_ portable 
oven, 5 x 2x 5 feet. 

The castings are carried by crane to 
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the cleaning floor, located at the north 
end of the foundry, and are loaded into 
cars on the railroad spur after being 
cleaned. Castings requiring machining 
are transferred to the machine shop, 
30x 50 feet, located in the south end of 
the leanto. This shop is provided with 
the usual machining equipment including 
three lathes, boring mill, drill 
planer, shaper, hack saws, etc. 


press, 
At the 
opposite end of the leanto is a small 
shipping office and a lavatory for the use 
of employes. Patterns are stored in a 
separate building, 35x45 feet, located 
south of the main building. The equip- 
ment in the pattern shop includes a 32- 
inch band saw, furnished by the Silver 
Mfg. Co., Salem, ©.; a trimmer, fur- 
nished by the Perkins Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; a No. 2 Crescent 
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combination saw table, built by the 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O.; 
a 24-inch patternmaker’s lathe, manu- 
factured by the C. O. and A. D. Porter 
Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and a pony planer. 

All the machines throughout the plant 
have individual motor drives, ranging 
from two to 40 horsepower in capacity, 
furnished by the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. The necessary power is ob- 
tained from the West Penn Electric Co. 

The foundry offices are in a separate 
building, located near the entrance to 
the plant. Executive offices of the com- 
pany are in the Union Bank building, 
Pittsburgh, and the officers are as fol- 
lows: Henry Chalfant, president; H. H. 
Davis, vice president and R. M. Sylvis, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Modern Blast Furnace Construction 


GREAT amount of study has 
been expended on blast fur- 
nace construction, not only 
toward improving the quality of the 
product and reducing the operating 
expense and cost of 
much as possible, but in an endeavor 


production as 


to make this class of work safer and 
more pleasant for the men employed. 

Very much more substantial hearth 
jackets are being used. The prefer- 
ence is for cast steel or cast iron 
jackets with water cooling pipe coils 
cast into each segment of the jacket. 
This type of jacket extend 
well below the hearth line, this dis- 
These 


should 


tance being at least four feet. 
jackets are heavily banded with steel 
bands and are absolutely tight, thor- 
strong 


oughly water-cooled and 


enough to resist the expansion of 
brickwork, as a result almost elimi- 
nating the danger of severe break- 


outs. Ditches around the outside of 
this type of jacket are not used, the 
brickwork being built up solid against 
them, both inside and outside. 

Some furnace operators prefer a 
jacket of heavy riveted steel plate of 
ample strength, water-sprayed, and 
with a ditch around it, but the former 
arrangement has. given satisfactory 
results, and is coming into more gen- 


eral use. It is preferable to avoid the 


ditch, if possible, for reasons of 
safety. 

In the cast jacket, a bronze cooling 
plate is placed through the jacket 


about three feet above the bottom of 
the tapping hole. 
The trend of development is along 


Abstract of a paper read before the metal 
: ‘ 4 cradle a 
lurgical and mining section, Engineers So 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, Jan. 11, 1915 


The author, A. E. Maccoun, is superintendent 
Edgar Thomson furnaces, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
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the lines of larger hearths and lower 
500-ton furnace the 
usual practice is a hearth diameter of 


from 17 to 18 feet; bosh diameters 22 


boshes. For a 


to 23 feet; a comparatively low bosh 
of from 12 to 14 feet, the bosh angle 
being between 79 and 89 degrees. The 
bosh, of course, can be too low. The 
ideal bosh should start just below the 
top of the zone of fusion, and to a 
certain extent is determined by the 


conditions under which the furnace 
is to be operated, i. e., ore burden, 
blast temperature, total blast volume, 


ete. 
Difficulties With Thin Lining 


Furnace shells of heavy steel plate 
construction are being used. The thin 
lined shell, either sprayed or cooled 
with water buckets, has not been, on 
the whole, as successful as was hoped 
for, as excessive cooling is liable to 
take place. As long as the brick re- 
inains in the stack, good results are 
obtained; when the bricks wear out 
and the lining gets back to the shell, 
conduction, etc., and 
This 


type of furnace does very well on 


heat is lost by 
coke consumption increases. 
spiegel, ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, 
ete. 

The usual construction preferred is 
a heavy riveted steel plate shell with 
the brickwork laid directly against it 
with no packing space, with a lining 
approximately 


of medium thickness, 


36 inches. In some cases cooling 
plates are used above the mantel to 
advantage but these should not extend 
to the inside face of _the lining, and 
are preferably kept 18 inches back, 
for in many cases in which they ex- 
tended to the face of the liming it 


was a very serious proposition. Their 


use is often an advantage in helping 
to extract some of the heat from the 
inwall, thereby increasing its resist- 
ing qualities. 

\ modern 500-ton furnace should 
have an equipment of four stoves of 
approximately 22 feet diameter, 100 
feet high, each containing 60,000 
square feet of heating surface. With 
this equipment there should be no 
difheulty in carrying a_ straight line 
heat of 1,200 degrees Fahr. and still 
have plenty of reserve in case it is 
demanded by the furnace, and in ad- 
dition the average stack temperature 
tor such stoves should be compara- 
tively low, not exceeding 400 degrees 
Fahr. 

Interesting experiments have been 
made with fire brick of the usual grade 
used in the construction of hot blast 
stoves to find the temperature at cer- 
tain distances back from the face of 
the brick when exposed to a gas flame 
of approximately the same _ tem- 
perature as that obtained on the or- 
dinary hot blast stoves and then ex- 
posing it to an air blast. These re- 
sults showed that with a temperature 
of approximately 2,100 degrees Fahr. 
on the face, it took three hours for 
the temperature to rise to 1,300 de- 
grees Fahr. two inches back from the 
face of the brick; also, when this face 
of the brick was exposed to cold air 
blast for one hour, the temperature 
two inches back from the face dropped 
to approximately 900 degrees Fahr. 
This tends to prove that excepting 
for the need of structural strength it 
would be more economical to tmuake 
the checker. walls as thin as possible, 
and the checker. openings small, so 
as to obtain the greatest heating sur- 

(Continued on page 198c) 











Iron, Steel and Coal in Dixie 


A Discussion of a Paper by James Bowron, Read at the Fall Meeting of the Iron 


and Steel Institute—Interesting Bits of History From Tennessee 


BOUT 1784 iron manufacturing 

was introduced into southwest 

Virginia, North Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee. Charcoal and 
brown and red ores of the same char- 
acter as those of eastern Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Georgia and Alabama were 
used. I might mention that the red 
fossil ores of eastern Tennessee were 
used as well as the brown hematites. 

The low stone stack with cold blast 
and the primitive catalan forge with 
water blast, were the appliances adopt- 
ed, and very little advance was made 
before the war of the revolution. One 
thousand to 3,000 pounds per day of 
pig iron and from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
per day of blooms from the forges 
were considered a satisfactory output 
although this was increased somewhat 
in later operations. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
from what I can learn the early expe- 
riences of southern manufacturers were 
about as full of disappointments and 
ups and downs as in the north, or as 
later experiences in the south. It 
was a rule of thumb proposition— 
mostly thumb—-and the progress from 
Tubal Cain was about nil. Both north 
and south the primitive catalan forge 
and the diminutive charcoal furnace 
covered the entire field of iron smelt- 
ing on this continent. The cast iron 
mostly went into hollow-ware and the 
blooms into horseshoes, wagon tires, 
nails and what was known in the 
south as “bull-tongue” plows and like 
necessities for an agricultural popu- 
lation. 

During the war, while operating at 
Knoxville a small rolling mill, with 
one small puddle furnace and one 
small heating furnace, built by one 
Jones, from Pennsylvania, I used a 
considerable amount of these blooms 
and puddled all the iron that could 
be obtained from the Virginia and 
Tennessee forges and furnaces. The 
product was very useful to General 
Burnside’s army during its éccupation 
of eastern Tennessee from 1863 to the 
end of the war. I might mention that 
the analysis of a sample of iron made 
at the old George Gordon furnace, 
situated on the present property of the 
Roane Iron Co., and made from the 
same ores now worked by the com- 





Read at the annual banquet of the American 
Tron and Steel Institute, Birmingham, Ala., 
Oct. 29, 1914. 


BY H S CHAMBERLAIN 


pany, had a phosphorus content of 
1.14 per cent, while the Rockwood iron 
has phosphorus about 1.40 per cent. 
At the beginning of the war there were 
many of these furnaces scattered along 
the mountain streams of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, producing practically all the 
iron used in the central south, out- 
side of that required by the very lim- 
ited railroad mileage. 

Concerning the methods of this 
early iron making, I beg to quote from 
a letter received in answer to an in- 
quiry by me from Joel T. Pyott, a 
very old citizen of Tennessee, as it 
seems to be a very clear record of his 
early experience. 


Sometime early in the last century 
George Gordon owned and operated 
an iron forge on White’s Creek which 
stream is the dividing line of Roane 
and Rhea counties. At a later date, 
about 1820, Mr. Cravens, of Chatta- 
nooga, erected a cold blast, charcoal 
furnace in the same locality. This 
furnace was operated for 20 years. 
About the time the furnace went out 
of commission a blast furnace of larger 
capacity was constructed on this same 
creek, and was at first run by water 
power alone, but it was later supple- 
mented by steam power. I have been 
told this furnace had a capacity of 
turning out four tons of pig iron per 
day. At the present date this seems 
rather small but there was some com- 
pensating advantages in that this pig 
iron brought from $40 to $60 per ton. 
This iron works, a furnace and a 
forge, was owned by a company. One 
of the owners was a Mr. Lincoln, a 
near relative of Abraham Lincoln. 
When I was a boy I carried the mail 
by this place, called Eagle Furnace. 
The post office was at the Lincoln 
residence. These works stopped about 
the year 1859, but the forges, of which 
there were four on this creek, did not 
all cease work until 1875. The metal 
was made direct from the ore and 
never reached the molten stage. Only 
the dross would melt and the iron 
would weld together and form in a 
mass at the bottom of the fire place, 
where it would be raked out with an 
iron hook. To this a bar of iron 
would be welded for a handle to hold 
it under the hammer to be drawn out 
into the desired shape. One forge 
hammer was sufficient for three fire 
places, which fire places were open 
in front, about 20 inches wide. The 
strangest thing about these iron works 
to me was the blast which was made 
without fan or bellows by the fall of 
water alone. There was a flume that 
carried the water to the wheel that 
worked the hammer. This flume would 
necessarily be some distance from the 
ground. At the bottom of the flume 
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a hole was made that conveyed about 
5 inches square volume of water 
through a wooden box pipe toa box 
below about 2 feet square and about 
32 inches high. The water fell on a 
piece of timber at the bottom of the 
large box and dashed into spray. This 
produced the blast. At the upper end 
of the splash box a hollow trunk of 
a sour wood tree was connected to 
convey the blasts, then another section 
of the same kind of timber would be 
connected by the hide of a cow or 
beef, having been taken off whole, and 
these hides would be fitted over the 
ends of the timber and tacked thereto 
making an air tight joint. The pro- 
cess would be continued and the flex- 
ible joints would be turned about in 
any way to reach the furnace. When 
within about 18 inches of the fire 
an iron pipe would be connected to 
convey the cold blast to the fire. Sour 
wood timber was generally used for 
blast piping from the fact that it was 
of small growth for timber and much 
of it hollow. 

I was raised in the Tennessee val- 
ley between Pine and White’s creeks, 
and within hearing of the hammers 
of these eight forges. It was then 
that I learned that sound could trav- 
el better during cold weather; for 
during a crisp, cold, frosty morning 
the sound of the forge hammers 
could be heard more distinctly than 
during any other kind of weather. 

It took a large volume of water to 
run these forges. Consequently they 
were located only on the larger 
streams and could only run during 
winter stage of water, but the iron 
workers could be busy all the year 
chopping wood, charring it to coal 
and getting in a supply of ore and 
coal. 

This man, Gordon, who erected his 
iron works within four miles of what 
was known then as the “Indian pos- 
session” was among the pioneer iron 
manufacturers in lower East Ten- 
nessee. He was an eccentric man and 
a person of wealth in his day. He 
owned land and negroes. At that 
time the punishment for slaves for all 
offenses, below capital crimes, was 
whipping. Gordon had a_ negro 
named “Pomp” who was arrested for 
stealing chickens and brought before 
a justice of peace for trial. Gordon, 
as was generally the case with the 
owners, went Pomp’s bond for his 
appearance and attended the court to 
see that his negro had a fair trial. In 
the afternoon Pomp was seen going 
toward home. He was asked, “How 
did you come out Pomp?” He said, 
“T stood my trial, took thirty-nine 
lashes, paid the cost and came clear.” 


It seems that immediately before 
the war. Mr. Cravens built a small 
furnace in Chattanooga which chilled 
in blowing in and never made any 
iron. Giles Edwards of Pennsylvania 
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was engaged to build the furnace 
and a factor in this early venture was 
our old friend, Bill Jones, afterward 
known as the most important man in 
the Carnegie scheme. He followed 
the Loyd family (Mr. Loyd was to 
be Edwards’ founder) to  Chatta- 
nooga, the attraction being Harriet 
Loyd, whom after great tribulations, 
he finally married before leaving the 
city. Capt. Jones helped build the 
furnace; worked in Webster's ma- 
chine shop and then ran a_ saloon 
and billiard room for a time. But 
early in 1861 matters got pretty hot 
for northern men in Chattanooga 
and, receiving some warning letters 
and getting into a row with a crowd of 
young bloods who had a lively inter- 
est in his politics, with a billiard cue 
he cleaned out the whole lot in short 
order. He was arrested, but knowing 
the officer, was taken to the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga Railway yards, 
put on an engine with the engineer 
and went to Nashville, was trans- 
ferred to another engine and taken 
to Louisville and then worked his 
way on a boat to Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh, finally reaching Johns- 
town late in April, 1861. 

My acquaintance with Capt. Jones 
began in 1878 when the Roane Iron 
Co. put down two 10-ton acid open 
hearth steel furnaces, and knowing 
of the blooming mill used by him at 
Braddock, I contracted with Jones 
for drawings and had one built by 
McIntosh & Hemphill of the same 
pattern, only heavier, which was used 
while we were manufacturing steel in 
Chattanooga. It was a sad day when 
Jones was killed by a gas explosion 
in one of the Carnegie furnaces a few 
years later. 

I could say much more of Capt. 
Jones as the history of steel making 
in the United States cannot be writ- 
ten without giving him a most prom- 
inent place in the record. During 
the war he served as corporal in the 
105th Pennsylvania volunteer infantry 
and later as captain of the independ- 
ent company of Pennsylvania volun- 
teer infantry. 


The Roane Iron Company 


Covering the period since the war 
and especially that immediately suc- 
ceeding the war, something of the 
history and experience of the Roane 
Iron Co. may indicate in a_ special 
manner more fully than in any other 
way what has taken place in this 
newly discovered field for iron and 
steel manufacture. 

It must be remembered that con- 
ditions were different in the south to 
those in the north. There were prac- 
tically no manufacturers or sympathy 
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with manufacturing enterprises, no 
skilled labor, no capital, no experi- 
ence of other people to go by, while 
there was an over supply of Ku Klux 
and other like peaceful agencies. As 
for bank accommodations 1 per cent 
per month was the minimum. Nor 
did the south seem an inviting field 
for. northern investments. 


The Roane Iron Co. was organized 
June 18, 1867, by W. O. Rockwood, 
John T. Wilder, Antrim R. Forsyth 
and David E. Rees of Indiana, John 
M. Loyd of Cincinnati, and H. S. 
Chamberlain, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. A contract was let for 
building a bank coke furnace with 
pipe stoves of 15 tons per day ca- 
pacity. The furnace was to be in all 
respects up-to-date. This does not 
bear evidence of being a very big un- 
dertaking, but it was such in 1867, 
with no knowledge of the ore, coke 
or limestone. I do not think there 
was a chemist at any furnace plant in 
the United States at that time. With 
the south in the condition it was so 
soon after the war, there was a very 
doubtful and uncertain market. 

As showing conditions at that time, 
I had opened in 1866 a small coal 
mine at Coal Creek near Knoxville, 
Tenn., and in looking for a market 
found that wood was used exclusively 
on the railroads, and outside of the 
seaboard towns gas for lighting and 
domestic purposes was made entirely 
from pine knots gathered in the ad- 
jacent woods and hauled in mule 
carts to the works. A president of 
one of the gas companies explained 
in objecting to coal that pine knots 
went through the meter “so like the 
devil.” 

The Roane furnace was built and 
for the first year, 1869, the output 
was 4,270 tons of good merchantable 
iron at a cost of $25.49 per ton, and 
the next year at a cost of $14.47 per 
ton. This was the first coke iron 
made in the south but there has been 
2 good deal made at Rockwood since 
that time. 

A narrow gage railroad with strap 
rails was built from the furnace to 
the Tennessee river, five miles away, 
and with mules, and afterward with 
a small engine, the iron was hauled 
to the Tennessee river and shipped to 
Chattanooga, Knoxville and other fa- 
vorable points. It is needless to say 
that this furnace was replaced by an- 
other and better one when necessity 
dictated, until now the oresent plant 
of two modern furnaces is in every 
way equal to any in the south. The 
coal opening is within 200 yards of 
the furnace, producing coal for coke 
of an excellent quality and structure. 
Although high in ash (12% per cent), 
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it is low in sulphur and well adapted 
to smelting purposes. The upright 
vein of our red fossil ore which is 
self fluxing is about 4 feet in thick- 
ness and extends some 10 miles on 
the company’s property, yielding on 
an average of 40 per cent metallic 
iron, phosphorus about 6 per cent, 
lime 10 to 11 per cent, atid sulphur, 
0.05 per cent. The Cincinnati South- 
ern railroad now runs near the fur- 
nace and directly through the entire 
property. In no place is the railroad 
so much as one-half mile from the 
ore vein. With the exception of an 
occasional stop for repairs, at least 
one furnace has been in blast con- 
tinuously at Rockwood for the past 
45 years. 

In 1864 General Sherman built a 
rolling mill for the government at 
Chattanooga for re-rolling iron rails 
as the needs of the army might re- 
quire. Wm. Fritz then in the Fif- 
teenth Pennsylvania cavalry, a byvoth- - 
er of John Fritz, was superintendent 
of construction and needless to say 
he put down a good plant. At the 
close of the war the mill was sold to 
Abraham S. Hewitt, of New York 
and associates, and in 1870 it was pur- 
chased by the Roane Iron Co. and 
operated by it until 1877, when steel 
rails superseding iron, the mill was 
closed. The old iron rails from all 
the roads in the south were brought 
to the mill, cut up and made into 
piles with new puddle iron for heads 
and re-rolled into sections of from 50 
to 65 pounds weight per yard and re- 
turned to the several roads. 

The terms for re-rolling were us- 
ually a ton of old rails and according 
to business conditions $20 to $35 per 
ton cash. At the time northern mills 
were doing the same thing and I had 
many a tussle for the Louisville & 
Nashville business with Cambria, Car- 
negie, Chicago, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus and Springfield mills. 


First Steel Made in the South 


The company then, 1877-1878, put 
down two 10-ton acid open hearth 
steel furnaces with the idea of hold- 
ing the southern trade. When the 
work was commenced, steel rails were 
selling at from $80 to $90 per ton at 
northern mills, but within a short 
time after the first rails were made 
the price had fallen to $35. So ow- 
ing to excessive cost here in compari- 
son with the northern makers who 
used Lake Superior ore and Connells- 
ville coke, the works, after a time, 
were closed again. Ore from Cran- 
berry, N. C., was used, as also ore 
from Cartersville, Ga., and Maryville, 
Tenn., with scrap. But this mixture 
was unsatisfactory and great difficulty 
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was experienced in keeping the phos- 
phorus within the Bessemer limits. 
Some 50,000 tons were made and 
some of these rails are still in use on 
the standard gage road on Lookout 
mountain and in the railroad yards 
about Chattanooga. 

This was also the first steel made 
in the south and, while not a success- 
ful venture, showed that we were 
not behind our northern friends in 
the effort and had conditions been 
favorable might have been in the pro- 
cession with them. 

I might say that a 5-ton Bessemer 
converter was also installed in 1886 
by the company and the first blow 
made May 7, 1887, being the first 
Bessemer steel made in the south. 
For this process the pig iron was 
made at the Rockwood and _ Citico 
furnaces from ore brought from the 
Cranberry mines in North Carolina; 
also. we imported a_ considerable 
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quantity of Bessemer pig iron from 
England. 

While prices for rails remained at 
the topnotch we showed a satisfac- 
tory profit, but this was not for long 
and the works were closed perman- 
ently. From experience gained too 
late it seems to have been an unwise 
undrtaking to build either an open- 
hearth or Bessemer plant, but steel 
rail manufacturing was then in_ its 
infancy, and we had a rolling mill 
and the market. Little was known of 
the Lake Superior ores and so we 
took our chance. 

In 1889 the property at  Chatta- 
nooga was sold to the Southern Iron 
Co. Messrs. Thomas and Gilchrist 
having brought out the basic steel 
process, A. M. Shook, manager, and 
associates employed Benjamin Talbot 
of Wales to put down two 10-ton 
basic open hearth furnaces’ which 
were operated a short time, making 
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the first basic steel manufactured in 
the south, Sept. 15, 1890. When the 
plant proved unsuccessful financially 
it was closed down permanently. Ba- 
sic steel manufacturing was unknown 
at the time and the product could 
not compete successfully with the 
Bessemer steel made in the north. 
The Talbot furnaces of the present 
day were the outcome of the expe- 
rience gained at the Chattanooga plant 
in 1890 and 1891. 

The Roane Iron Co. had a very in- 
teresting experience during the oper- 
ation of the rolling mill in 1872 with 
the Danks’ puddling furnace. This 
furnace was patented by Samuel Danks 
of Cincinnati. It was a revolving cast 
iron barrel, lined with refractory ma- 
terial and pulverized plastic iron ore, 
driven by a single engine. The pud- 
dling was accomplished in the revo- 
lution of the barrel in which the iron 

(Continued on page 198b.) 


A New Roll Changing Device 


ETTERS patent have recently 

been issued to W. H. Ramage, 

engineer, Youngstown, O., on a 
device for changing rolls in rolling 
mills. By means of this appliance, 
the general features of which are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, it is said a roll can be taken out 
of the mill and a new one put in its 
place in from 10 to 30 minutes. This 
reduces mill delays due to changing 
rolls, effecting economies in operating 
costs, as well as relieving the mill 
superintendent from one of his prin- 


cipal annoyances. 
Method of Operating 


The illustration shows the mechan- 
ism at the beginning of operations 
when about to remove a roll from the 
housings. The device consists of an 
inverted L-shaped carrier A, of I-beam 
or box girder section, or cast steel. The 
lower end B, of the vertical leg is a 
casting made to fit the wobbler of the 
rolls, and a slight taper to the inner 
surface enables it to be engaged to 
the roll, or removed therefrom. quick- 
ly and easily. The hook of an over- 
head traveling crane engages the rider, 
C, which is free to move along the 
upper or horizontal leg of the carrier, 
as is also the counterweight, D, which 
is properly calculated to balance the 
vertical leg of carrier. Both C and D 
are moved forward or backward along 
the horizontal leg by the screw E, 
operated by the rope or chain wheel 
F, which is protected from injury by 

The pitch of 


a steel plate guard, G. 


the screw E, is different at points C 
and PL), being so proportioned as_ to 
keep the counterweight, D, in such 
position that it will always balance 
the vertical leg of the carrier when 
the rider, C, is moved forward or back- 
ward. 

Suppose a roll suddenly breaks in 
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ROLL CHANGING DEVICE 


the mill. While the millwright is 
loosening the boxes in the housings, 
the cranemen picks up the “roll 
changer”. If the crane hook is not 
directly over the center of gravity, a 
helper on the mill floor, by a few 


short pulls on the chain, puts the 
rider, and thus the crane hook, over 
the center of gravity of the device. 

The entire device is now moved up 
ly the crane and attached to the wob- 
bler of the roll. A bar inserted 
through the stirrups, H, will enable 
this to be done with ease. The appa- 
ratus is so proportioned that the point 
of suspension then comes over the 
center of gravity of the roll and any 
slight variation due to wear may be 
corrected by adjusting the chain wheel, 
Ff’. This means that the roll remains 
horizontal when lifted from its bear- 
ings and carried about by the roll 
changer. Friction due to the weight 
of the roll prevents the carrier’s slip- 
ping off. The craneman, by moving 
his crane in the direction of the long 
axis of the roll, carries the roll through 
the housings, and can proceed with it 
to any desired point. 


Putting in New Roll 


The next step is to put in the new 
roll. The casting, B, grips the wob- 
bler of the new roll, the entire ar- 
rangement is balanced by adjustment 
of F, and the crane shoves the roll 
endwise through the housing and 
drops it into the roll-boxes, ready for 
the millwright. The casting is loos- 
ened from the wobbler and the crane 
carries the roll changer to its appoint- 
ed place of storage. For convenience 
of storage, the roll changer can be so 
constructed that it may be folded 
back upon itself and occupy very little 


space when not in use. 
































Inventor, Engineer, Executive 


The Story of the Rise of One of the Most Successful of the Younger 


Generation of Steel Works Executives 


URING the last two decades, 


Edwin E. Slick, now vice pres- 

ident and general manager of 
the Cambria Steel Co., has been one 
of the most prominent contributors in 
the United States to the development 
of the iron and steel industry. He has 
been granted patents on more than 100 
inventions designed to improve or sim- 
plify methods of manufac- 
turing iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Tangible evidence of 
his mechanical ability and 
engineering genius is 
found in a_ great many 
blast furnace and_ steel- 
producing plants through- 
out the country. 

He was educated in the 
public schools of Johns- 
town, Pa., his native city, 
and like many other Johns- 
town youths, applied for 
work at the works of the 
old Cambria Iron Co. He 
was given employment in 
the pattern shop and sub- 
sequently was transferred 
to the drafting room. The 
latter room offered great 
possibilities to him. ¢ De- 
signs and drawings of 
complicated machinery and 
equipment interested him 
like stories of adventure 
fascinate the average boy 
during the adolescent 
period. 

A short time after the 
Johnstown flood, in 1889, 
he left Cambria to accept 
a position as draftsman at 
the Edgar Thomson works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
He soon was _ appointed 
chief engineer of the _ his- 
toric Edgar Thomson mills, which oc- 
cupy the site where General Braddock 
fought his last battle in 1755. Upon 
the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Mr. Slick was ap 
pointed chief mechanical engineer for 
the Carnegie Steel Co., with offices at 
Pittsburgh He was made a member 
of the board of engineers for the Cor- 
poration, and was associated with 
George G. Thorp, John Reis and the 
late F. H. 


the committee in charge of the con- 


Daniels, as a member of 


struction of the Gary plant of the 
Indiana Steel Co. and the Duluth, 
Minn., plant of the Minnesota Steel Co. 


BY C F WILLIAMS 


Mr. Slick has established an _inter- 
national reputation as a designer and 
constructor of furnaces and mills. To 
enumerate the scores of improvements 
patented by him to simplify and im- 
prove blast furnace and finishing mill 
practice, would be to summarize page 
after page of descriptive matter. Some 


of the most important work accom- 
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SLICK, 
Vice-President, Cambria Steel Co 


plished under his supervision is of more 
than passing While at the 
Edgar Thomson works, he changed the 


interest. 


blast furnaces from the old style, hand- 
filled, steam-hoist types to modern, 
mechanically-filled, skip-hoist stacks, and 
equipped them with tops of his own 
design. At that time, the change was 
onsidered a radical departure in blast 
furnace construction, and it required 
the skill of an expert and the courag: 
of a pioneer to develop it. Practically 
all modern blast furnaces in this coun 


try embody many of the features of 
Mr. Slick’s inventions 

Among other notable installations de 
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signed and patented by Mr. Slick are: 
a semi-continuous hoop mill at the 
McCutcheon mills, Pittsburgh; an angle 
mill at the Sharon Steel works, Sharon; 
a semi-continuous bar mill at the Upper 
mills, Youngstown, and the finishing 
mills at the Clairton Steel works, Clair- 
ton. In those milis, Mr. Slick’s patent- 
ed inventions and designs, methods of 
heating, rolling and hand- 
ling products greatly in- 
creased the output, in 
many cases to such an ex- 
tent that a shortage of 
steel developed, making it 
impossible to determine 
their real capacity. 

He invented the method 
and apparatus for rolling 
cylindrical shapes, wheels, 
gear blanks, etc., now in 
use at the Homestead 
Steel works. His patented 
method of preparing stee! 
wheel blanks enabled him 
to change the entire meth- 
od of forging wheels at 
the Schoen Steel Wheel 
plant. He invented and 
developed the method of 
rolling wide flanged shapes, 
which made possible the 
rolling of the steel rail- 
road tie now coming into 
general use. 

As an inventor of devices 
and apparatus of value to 
the iron and steel and al- 
lied industries, Mr. Slick is 
among the foremost in the 
country. He has a _ wide 
reputation as a designer of 
rolls and methods of pro- 
ducing difficult sections. 
When gas engines were be- 
ing developed by German 
engineers, Mr. Slick realized that air 
ends on blast furnace blowing cylinders 
did not operate at sufficient speed to op- 
erate economically with a gas engine for 
blowing, and he patented a blowing 
engine which later was applied to gas 
engines when they came into general 
use in the United States. His list of 
patents also include: a reheating fur- 
nace with a flat suspended roof, which 
is being used in a great many new 
plants; the Slick reinforcing bar for 
-oncrete introduced the 
new feature of a splice as strong as 
the bar, and a mine tie which possesses 

(Continued on page 185) 


work, which 











How to Make Cores in Multiple 


Sequence of Operations on New Machine Are Shown But the Work 
Requires Only One and One-Half Minutes 


exceedingly novel and ingenious 
for making 
cores in 
and is 


N 
A type of machine 
large quantities of 
multiple has been designed 
being manufactured by the Wadsworth 
Core Machine & Equipment Co., 
Akron, O. 

The machine, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, originally 
was built for making %-inch round cores 
16 inches long and had a capacity for 
producing 48 cores, vented from end 
1% next was 


to end, in minutes. It 


ing roll. In the foreground two plates 
of baked cores are illustrated and on 
the ground at the right are the core 
trays. 

The first operation consists of shak- 
ing parting compound onto the face 
of the core box and the next opera- 
tion, Fig. 2, consists of throwing sand 
into the swinging riddle over the top 
of the core box. After the sand is 
placed in the riddle it is shaken back- 
wards and forwards on top of the 
frame, thereby riddling the sand in an 


which the operator brings the two 
halves of the core box together to 
produce the completed core. This 
operation is illustrated in Fig. 6. 


In Fig. 7 the core box is supported 
by the rest at the left and one-half 
of the box is being jarred with a raw- 
hide mallet. The operator then swings 
the core box over to the right hand 


rest to jar the other half with the 
mallet. In Fig. 8 the top half of 
the core box has been rolled over 


and dropped down and the rest has 








FIG. 


equipped for making 36 %-inch cross 
cores, and they were produced in 1% 
minutes, ready for baking. The man- 
ufacturer states that if he were again 
fitting up for this work, instead of 
having six rows each way in the core 
hox, he would have eight rows, a total 
of 64 cavities, thereby producing 64 
in place of 36 cores in a period of 


1'4 minutes. 
How Machine Operates 


As illustrated in Fig. 1, the machine 
is mounted on a cast iron table, sup- 
ported by four cast iron legs. The 
sand riddle is shown at the right on 
a swinging frame, the core box is in 
the center and at the left are shown 
the scrapers, together with the vent- 








1—MACHINE FOR MAKING MULTIPLE CORES 


even amount on top of the core box. 
The riddle and frame then are swung 
out of the way for the succeeding op- 
eration. Fig. 3 shows the sand rid- 
dled on the face of the core box with 
the sand riddle swung aside. In Fig. 
4 the operator has swept off the sur- 
plus sand ready for rolling 
down the and vents. The 
method of rolling down the cores into 
the cavities and simultaneously vent- 
ing them is shown in Fig. 5. Next 
the surplus sand is scraped off the 
face of the core box and the roll 
again is run across the top of the core 
face, rolling down the sand after 
scraping. The surplus sand between 
the cores then is blown off, either with 
with bellows, after 


and is 
cores 


an air hose or 
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been swung around to receive the 
core tray, which is higher than the 
rest for the core box. In Fig. 9 the 
core receiving tray has been placed 
on top of the last half of the core 
box, clamped and is ready for the 
final rolling-over operation. After 
rolling over and unclamping, the 
tray with the cores is supported on 
the rest at the left, and in Fig. 10 
the ceremaking operation has been 
completed. This entire operation is 


performed in 1% minutes. 
Adaptability of Machine 


The machine is particularly adapted 
for making multiple cores for brass, 
malleable, gray iron or steel castings 
can be used for making 


and also 
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FIG. 2~—PLACING THE SAND IN THE RIDDLE _ FIG. 3—SAND RIDDLED ON CORE BOX FIG. 4+—-SURPLUS SAND SWEPT OFF 
FIG. 5—ROLLING CORES INTO THE CAVITIES AND VENTING FIG. 6—CLOSING CORE BOX 
FIG. 7—JARRING ONE-HALF OF CORE BOX FIG. 8—-TOP HALF OF CORE BOX ROLLED OVER 
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FIG. 9—CORE TRAY CLAMPED 
standard round cores to exact length, 
coned on one or both ends. The quan- 
would be 
cavities in 
leneth of 


tity produced largely gov- 
erned by the number of 
the box and the size and 


the ‘cores required. 


The Cost of Failures on 
Your Pay Roll 
By E. St. Elmo Lewis* 


The other day a Chicago newspaper 
published the estimate of a business ex- 


pert that “The average office worker 
costs the business man $300 the first 
year.” This sum is in addition to the 


employe’s salary and is due to prevent- 
able errors, lack of education, lack of 
knowledge of the business, etc. 
One critic points out that “In 
sense the statement is not true, 
the employer pays a lower salary to the 
beginner than he would to a competent 
not advance the 


one 


because 


worker, and he does 
salary until he has fully recouped him- 
self for the difference in quality and 
amount of work done by the beginner 
and the competent office worker.” 

The fallacy of this comment 
out very strongly the rule-of-thumb 
man’s idea of what accuracy of observa 
No business man who em- 
ex 


brings 


tion means. 
ploys people without a preliminary 
amination of their qualifications, has any 
accurate method of finding out when 
the employe has developed sufficiently to 
warrant an increase of wages. In other 
words, business men do not know how 


much a man is worth when he first 
*Vice president and general manager Art 
Metal Construction Co 


ON TOP HALF OF CORE BOX 


comes to them, and they never know 


how much he is worth at the end of 


one year, two years, or three years. 


standards by 
Therefore, 


They have no accurate 


which to judge his efficiency. 
know whether they are 
the 


accurately 


do not 


they 


paying him a= reasonable sum at 


beginning, or how to judge 
when he should 
to “recoup the difference in amount and 


the 


be increased in order 


quality of work done by beginner 


and competent office worker.” Invari- 
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ably it is the concensus of opinion 


that business men doa very clever thing 
when they prevent an incompetent man 


keeping a job. But, here is the situa- 
tion insofar as the business is con- 
cerned. 

Suppose you hire an incompetent man 
in June, keep him for three weeks, 
find he is incompetent and hire another 
one, and keep that up for six months. 
\s far as the business is concerned you 
have had incompetent men in that po- 


sition for six months. The fact that you 
have changed men, only goes to convict 
being an incompetent picker of 
incompetently 


you of 
The job has been 
the 


men. 
business suf- 
fill that 
business is 
filled by a 

In other 


filled as a result, and 
fers because you could not 
the 


have 


po- 


sition. \s far as con- 


cerned, it might been 

permanently incompetent man. 
words, the manager is a negative force. 
He has been clever in preventing an in- 
competent man filling a permanent posi- 
but he has not been efficient in 
filling the job 


After all, from a standpoint of business, 


tion 


with a competent man. 


the latter is much more important. 


The American Boiler Life Co., 19 
North Market street, Boston, has issued 
a pamphlet dealing with the scientific 
treatment of boiler feed water. This 
booklet covers the causes of boiler cor- 
rosion and scale formation in a_ read- 
able but comprehensive marner, and 
also describes a new type of compound 


which has been developed for the pur- 
pose of counteracting the effect of the 
deleterious elements in boiler feed water. 

















FIG, 10—CORES ON 


TRAY READY 


FOR BAKING 











Phosphate Rock as Furnace Flux 


The Product is Ferro Phosphorus, One of the Most Interesting and 
Least Understood of the Ferro-Alloys 


ERRO-PHOSPHORUS is an al- 
2) loy of iron and phosphorus, or 
as ordinarily produced, a_ pig 
iron abnormally high in phosphorus, 
accompanied by the usual impurities 
such as carbon, silicon, sulphur, etc 
This unique ferro-alloy is manufac- 
tured almost exclusively in a_ small 
remodeled blast furnace plant at Rock- 
dale, Tenn., under the patents of J. J. 
Gray Jr., who is exclusive owner of 
the property. 
In the carly nineties, the furnace 


BY JAMES A BARR 


FeP. Commercial ferro-phosphorus has 
the following general analysis: 


Per cent. 
SE Me: 76.00-78.00 
Phosphorus 20.00~-18.00 
Carbon sence oy 0.10 
Sulphur. 0.22- 0.65 
EO das eek $3 0.002 to 0.1 
MESMWAOONE  iichn 4k ox 0.22 
Oxygen ..... la abe j 3.00 


The Rockdale furnace is locatcd on 
the Louisville & Nashville railway, 
about 5 miles south of the phosphate 
rock deposits at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


ing is done by both hand and hydraul- 
ic methods, as shown in Figs. 2 and 4. 
In Fig. 3, a drag line excavator and 
cantilever are shown at work in a 
phosphate deposit. After being washed 
free from clay in some form of mixer 
such as a log washer or revolving 
cylinder, the rock is hand-picked for 
flint, clay balls and other impurities, 
and discharged into hopper bottoim 
cars for shipment. 

The raw material is received at the 
rock trestles or charging bins in box 


———— 








FIG, 1 


was run with charcoal fuel, later using 
coke after the exhaustion of the hard 
wood supply. Mr. Gray purchased 
the furnace in 1902, at which time 
he made foundry and low silicon iron. 
Later some high phosphorus iron 
was produced with the aid of phos- 
phate. rock which gave Mr. Gray the 
idea of making ferro-phosphorus. A 
large charge of phosphate rock was 
added to the burden, resulting in a 13 
per cent phosphorus content. By suc- 
cessive trials the phosphorus was 
raised to 20 per cent. 

The process at the Rockdale plant 
is based upon the marked affinity of 
phosphorus for molten iron, forming 
in the blast furnace a ferro-phosphide, 

The author of this article, James A. Barr, 


is engineer of the International Agricultural 
Corporation at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn 











BLAST FURNACE PLANT AT ROCKDALE, TENN. 


The location is excellent both from 
its nearness to raw materials, cxcept 
coke, as well as for the abundant 
supply of pure water and healthful 
living conditions. 

3rown iron ore is obtained from 
the company’s mine at Pinkney, Tenn., 
about 50 miles further south on a 
branch line of the L. & N. railway. 
Here the ore is mined from a bank 
with a steam shovel, washed free from 
clay in a log washer, the flint elim- 
inated by jigs, and the ore discharged 
directly into railroad cars. Coke is 
shipped in from Virginia and consti- 
tutes an expensive item in the charge. 


Silica) sand is mined on the com- 


pany’s property near Decatur, Ala. 
The supply of phosphorus comes 

from.the phosphate rock mined in the 

Mt. Pleasant district Here the min 
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and hopper bottomed cars. When 
stockpiled the material is rehandled 
by a 15-ton locomotive crane equipped 
with a clam shell bucket, as shown 
in Fig. 1. Tne charging bins are 
located directly in front of the fur- 
nace and the charge is drawn into 
a cable-driven scale car and trans- 
ferred to the skip bucket, which dis- 
charges into the furnace through a 
single bell hopper. 

The blast furnace, which has a 7%- 
foot bosh, has a daily capacity of 30 
to 40 tons of ferro-phosphorus or 75 
to 90 tons of pig iron. The ferro- 
phosphorus is cast in iron mold slabs 
from 3 to 5 inches in thickness for 
convenient handling and sledging. 

Power is supplied by a battery of 
Rust water-tube boilers with a 75- 
horsepower horizontal return tubular 


eC RARE <r 
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boiler as a reserve unit. phosphorus later removed 
The main blowing engine magnetically as shot. When 
has a 72-inch air cylinder conditions are regular, the 
with a 72-inch stroke and phosphorus content of the 
is usually operated at 28 slag will run from 1 to 3 
revolutions per minute. A per cent. When the heat 
vertical blowing engine of drops and the furnace runs 
the same capacity is held badly, the phosphorus con 
in reserve. From 9,000 to tent will increase beyond 
10,000 cubic feet .of free the figure given with a cor- 
air per minute is supplied responding reduction of 
to the furnace under an phosphorus in the alloy. 
average pressure of seven When the furnace is run- 
es 









































HYDRAULIC MINING OF PHOSPHATE AT 


THE 


PLEASANT DEPOSITS 


FIG, MINING PHOSPHATE ROCK BY HAND 
FIG, 3—PHOSPHATE STRIPPING WITH DRAGLINE EX- FIG. 4 
CAVATOR AND MINING WITH CANTILEVER MT. 


to nine pounds and a temperature of 
1200 degrees Fahr. Direct current for 
lighting and for the magnetic separator, 
shown in Fig. 5, is generated by a 
9%-kilowatt dynamo with a reserve ma- 
chine of 7'%-kilawatt capacity. Both 
dynamos are belted through a counter- 
shaft to a throttling slide valve engine. 

As shown in Fig. 1, there are four 
stoves of regular design, 16 feet in 
diameter by 65 feet high, which are 


necessary. The slag runs as high in silica 
and as low in lime as conditions will 
permit. The whole process, in fact, is 
the substitution of phosphate rock for 
the limestone used in ordinary blast fur- 
nace procedure. The slag has the fol- 
lowing general analysis: 


Per cent. 
WR iors coke Sa rcb seco aca 40.0 
EI re a Sa i gic a kis kb ck 5.0 
6S ER aa ree per ee atte 32.0 to 33.0 
RN OES TR als 2h eae 2 
P TE Sa RS bay S Daas OT A anger. 1.0to 3.0 
Pe Sy Ses epatPevenmerks pal eos 0.5 
The phosphorus content given above 
.docs not include that of the ferro- 





used for heating the blast. When 
the furnace was built, cast iron pipe 
stores were used. 
These gave the 


usual trouble from 
leakage due to 
distortion, and 
thus prevented the 
proper heating of 
the blast. The 
use of the cast 
iron stoves neces- 
sitated the charg- 
almost 
much 


ing of 
twice as 
coke as is used at 
present and low- 
ered the capacity. 
The smelting fol- 
lows ordinary 
blast 

practice 
exception 


furnace 
the 
that a 
heat is 


with 


higher 





MAGNETIC SEPARATOR AT 


ROCKDALE 


ning cold the sulphur in the ferro-phos- 
phorus increases. The phosphorus con- 
tent of the slag also increases propor- 
tionately with the percentage of lime. 

The phosphorus probably exists in 
the slag as a_ tetra phosphate, 
(Caz)2P2Os, soluble in citric acid ac- 
cording to tests required of fertilizer 
materials. It is an excellent fertilize: 
when ground fine and is used in the 
same manner as basic slag. The slag 
is granulated in a sump and removed 
the crane for further 
Phos- 


phorus is reduced 


by locomotive 


treatment. 


in the zone of the 
furnace tuyere. 


Some of the phos- 


phorus can be 
seen escaping and 
burning with its 
characteristic pale 
colored flame ac- 
companied by the 
fumes of phos- 
phorus pentoxide, 
P:0s, Where the 
phosphorus — con- 
denses under the 


film of bosh cool- 
ing water, it can 
be collected easily 
upon a shovel for 


The 


gases 


inspection, 
furnace 
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have a noticeable odor of POs, All 
the slag produced, usually 60 tons 
per day, is elevated into a feed hop- 
per by the locomotive crane. From 


the hopper the slag is fed onto a cross 
belt by a shaking chute feeder and 
then into a coal-fired direct-heat ro- 
tary dryer, 56 inches in diameter and 
32 feet long. 

The slag dried to 1 or 2 per cent 
moisture, is elevated into a second 
feed hopper and discharged 
revolving screen having a one-half inch 
perforated jacket. The oversize is 
crushed in a small jaw crusher. The 
slag then is fed to a Dings, belt type, 
magnetic separator, Fig. 5, where the 
shot ferro-phosphorus is removed as 
the magnetic product. While all of 
the slag is crushed to an average of 
%-inch on account of its friability, 
still the ferro-phosphorus is little af- 
fected and frequently is liberated in 
lumps of more than 1 inch. About 
two tons of shot ferro-phosphorus 
is separated in the day’s run of 10 
hours. The separated shot is con- 
veyed to a revolving screen where the 
fine material inch and under 
is removed for remelting. ,The coarse 
shot is shipped in bulk or in barrels. 
The slag rejected by the separator is 
storage bin for 


into a 


of 4% 


elevated into a ship- 


ment. 
Uses of Ferro-Phosphorus 


The use of ferro-phos- 
phorus is in making basic open-heacth 
pipe, stock sheet 
In the manufacture of pipe, 
phosphorus is used to bring the phos- 
the steel up 


Bessemer 


principal 


screw and bars. 


ferro- 


phorus in open-hearth 
to the limit. The 
turer of ferro-phosphorus claims that 
the 
increased, 


manufac- 


strength of pipe steel is 


the 


tensile 
welding quality 
higher phosphorus 
stated that 
cleaner threads 
with 
is said to 
steel where 


and 
improved by a 
content. It also is more 


uniform and are ob- 


higher phos- 


increase 


tained on pipe 

This fact 
its value for screw 
clean-cut threads in the finished prod- 


phorus. 
stock 


uct are important. 

About 75 or 80 
ferro-phosphorus now used, goes into 
sheet bars to bring the phosphorus 
from the open-hearth limit of about 
0.025 per cent to the Bessemer limit, 
which is about 0.10 With 
the phosphorus at the Bessemer limit, 
tin plate and sheet manufacturers are 


ner cent of the 


per cent. 


said to find that the stripping or 
tearing apart of the plates or sheets 
can be accomplished with the mini- 
mum loss. It also is claimed that 


stamping or enameling companies 
that 


phorus content 


find sheets with a higher phos 


pickle cleaner. 


The author is indebted for informa- 
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tion to J. J. Gray Jr., J. W. Waldon, 
of the Rockdale Iron Co., and S. A. 
Vest, consulting chemist. 


Foundation 


Will Be Devoted to the Advancement 
of Engineering 


The Engineering Foundation, in- 
augurated by the United Engineering 
Society, is the name given to a fund 
to be “devoted to the advancement 
of the engineering arts and sciences 
in all their the greatest 
good of the engineering 
and to the benefit of mankind”. 

The administration of this fund will 
be entrusted to the Engineering Foun- 
dation Board, elected by the trustees 
of the United Engineering Society and 
members, nine from 
of- Civil Engi- 
of Me- 


In- 


branches, to 
profession 


composed of 11 
the American 
neers, the American Society 
Engineers, the American 
Mining Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, and two chosen at large. 

The initial the 
Foundation is from a 


Society 


chanical 
stitute of 


Engineer 


noted en- 


gift for 
ing 
i announced 
Wed 
Jan. 27, at 8:30 o’clock, 
the Engineering 
Societies building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York City. 


gineer, whose name will be 
at the inauguration ceremonies, 
nesday evening, 


in the auditorium of 


The speakers at this inauguration 
meeting will be: Gano Dunn, presi- 
dent of the United Engineering So- 


ciety and past president of the Amer- 
Electrical 


ican Institute of Engineers; 
ilenry S. Pritchett, president of the 
foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; Dr. Robert W. Hunt, past 
president of the Amerfcan Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys, past president 


of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


Inventor, Engineer, 
Executive 
(Continued from page 179.) 
Mr. inti- 
his 


Slick’s 
details and 
practical the manufac- 
ture of steel products, combined with 
his ability to direct operations along 


several new ideas. 


mate knowledge of 


experience in 


simple and efficient lines, are largely 


responsible for his success as a pro- 
duction man. 

In 1912, it will be recalled by readers 
of Tue Iron Trape Review, William 


H. Donnor was elected president of the 


Cambria Steel Co. Shortly after he 
took active charge, a call went out for 
Mr. Slick, who returned, Nov. 1 of 
that year, to Johnstown, as_ general 


manager of the Cambria Steel Co., in 


the plant in which he commenced work 
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as a boy in the pattern shop. At the 
end of that year, a program of exten- 
improvements and additions was 
announced, and today even a_ casual 
visitor to the works at Johnstown’ is 
impressed by the change that is being 
wrought. To carry out this program, 
which involved an _ expenditure of 
$5,000,000; to continue the operation of 
the plant at maximum capacity and to 
maintain the high standards established 
by the Cambria company in its 6&0 
years of previous operation, required a 
rare combination of talent and ability. 
Mr. Slick was successively elected 
vice president and a member of the 
board of directors of the company, and 
is also a member of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


sive 


Despite his administrative and opera- 
tive duties, Mr. Slick continues to apply 
his inventive skill. Records at the 
United States patent office indicate he 
has been granted patents on 17 inven- 
tions during the past two years. 


In Cleveland 


Machine Tool Builders Will Probably 
Hold Convention 


It is expected the next semi-annual 


convention of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association will be 
held in Cleveland, considered the 


most logical place, about the middle 
of April. The date or place has not 
been determined and will not be until 


the return of President William A. 
Vaill, of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, from a European 
trip in another week or two. He will 


then call a meeting of the executive 


committee to consider the matter. 
It is regarded as almost certain that 
the spring convention will not be 


in New York this year. 

The only other place that will be 
given consideration next to Cleveland 
is Atlantic City, but the association 
has been there several years and the 


officials believe the members would 
like to see a change made. The 
twelfth semi-annual convention was 
held at Worcester, Mass., April 23-24, 


week of the annual 
the National Metal 
Association. The annual con- 
New York, October 
22-23. It been several years 
since the semi-annual meeting has 
heen held in Cleveland, most of them 
been in the east in recent 
As soon as the date and place 
Cleveland members will be- 
for entertaining the 


1914, the same 
convention of 
Trades 
vention was in 


has 


having 
years. 
is fixed, 


gin preparations 


two days convention, provided the 
city is selected as the meeting place 
as is considered quite likely by the 

neral manager, Chas. E. Hildreth. 











of Capita 





James A. Emery Says Supreme Court Has Placed a Prohibition on the 


Primary as Well as the Secondary Boycott 


In response to a request from Tui 
Iron TraApDE Review for an expression 
of opinion as to the significance and 
effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Danbury hatters’ case, 
James A. Emery, counsel of the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Defense, 


writes 


‘To my mind, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Loewe case is greatly -impor- 
tant, not because it enunciates any- 
thing new, but because it reaffirms, 
re-emphasizes and re-applies to labor 
combinations a principle that is very 
old. 

“In the original proceeding on de- 
murrer, the court held that the com- 
bination and conspiracy alleged in the 
complaint, to-wit, an interstate boy- 
cott, violated the Sherman law and 
was forbidden by the common law. 
The plaintiff proved what he pleaded 
and a jury assessed the damages. Now 
comes the defendant union on appeal, 
claiming the individual members of thi 
union did not know what their officers 
were doing, and did not procure the 
doing of the boycott To this the 
court replics that those members paid 
their dues, continued to re-elect and 
-delegate authority to their officers to 
carry on the boycott and thus un 
lawfully assail Mr. Loewe’s interstate 
business, under circumstances in which 
they knew or ought to have known the 
character and purpose of the officers’ 
acts, and the officers had every reason 
to believe they were acting in the 
light of delegated authority. The 
court thinks it a ‘tax on credulity’ to 
ask anyone to believe the members 
of that union or any union do not 
know the full meaning and purpose 
ot such acts. It, therefore, holds 
these defendants liable. 

“This principle is of universal ap- 
plication. It applies to every malicious 
effort to injure non-union men or em- 
ployers by combination. It is not 
new, but very old. But its reaffirma- 
tion in this hour of vicious assaults 
upon every business that will not sub- 
ject itself to union control must make 
every conscientious union man realize 
his moral as well as legal responsi- 
bility. It should check every legisla- 
tor to whose timidity or prejudice or- 
ganized labor may now appeal to re- 
lieve it of this common check upon 
all who may undertake to destroy oth- 
ers to uplift themselves. 

“I do not believe the recently adopt- 
ed Clayton act modifies the effect of 
this decision. The sixth section, which 
is merely declaratory, is to be read in 
the light of the repeated declaration 
of the house and senate committee 
upon the judiciary that the new legis- 
lation is not intended to ‘repeal, 
amend or modify’ the Sherman act 
in whole or part. Che declaration 
that ‘labor is not a commodity or 


article of commerce’, like the ‘flowers 


that bloom in spring’ has ‘nothing to 
do with the case’. This phrase, to- 
gether with other language of the 
sixth section, was intended, by the 
plea of its proponents and the ex- 
planation of its responsible legislative 
authors, to reassure the fears of labor 
unions that the combination to fix 
wages, protect hours of labor or work- 
ing conditions, because of its remote 
effect on interstate commerce, might 
be held per se to be in undue restraint 
of trade. The remaining sections of 
the new act have no application. 

“The court moreover points out the 
highly important fact that under its 
ruling in the retail lumber dealers’ 
case (234 N. S. 600), the mere circu- 
lation of a list of ‘unfair dealers’ 
‘manifestly intended to put the ban 
upon those whose names appear there- 
in, among an important body of cus- 
tomers combined with a_ view to 
joint action and in anticipation of 
such reports’ violates the Sherman 
law. This includes a prohibition of 
the so-called ‘primary’ as well as ‘sec- 
ondary’ boycott where it is intended 
and does restrain interstate commerce. 

“The case has made the whole coun- 
try debtor to the patience, the learn- 
ing, the determination and great abili- 
ty of Daniel Davenport.” 


Northwest Labor 
Matters 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 16. 


now centering in the proposed first 


employers’ 


Interest s 


aid amendment to the 
liability law, which is being prepared 
by a commission appointed by Goy 


Members 


of the unions refused to serve on this 


ernor Lister of this state. 


commission and failed to appear at 
the hearings of the commission ap 
pointed by the governor. There is a 
demand for some such amendment 
that will be just to all parties con 
cerned. The initiative measure which 
was defeated at the last election and 
which was intended to amend the law 
was strongly contended for by the 
labor organizations. It threw the 
burden of first aid entirely upon the 
industries of the state and permitted 
the injured to select such physician as 
he chose up to the extent of $100 in 
fees. 

At the recent hearing of the com- 
mission appointed to remedy the evil, 
the employes, the physicians and the 
employers made extreme demands, but 
it is thought that a satisfactory mid- 
dle ground will be reached in framing 
the proposed law. 

Engineers are fathering a_ proposi- 
tion to have a boiler inspection law 
passed The - United Metal Trades 
Association and the employers of the 
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state in general are in favor of every 
legitimate movement for the conserva 
tion of life and limb, but as the evi 
dent intention of this measure is to 
create the office of a commissioner 
they are opposed to it on the grounds 
of economy. They take the stand that 
the state has far too many commis 
sions now and are opposed to the 
creation of others that will further 
increase taxes 

The shop safety committee of the 
Washington District, United Metal 
Trades Association, began the issue 
of a monthly “Safety Bulletin”, Jan 
1, 1915, and this will be distributed 
free to all the employes of the mem 


bers. 
Oregon Compensation Law 


Oregon is having some difficulty 
with her compensation law. In fram- 
ing the law, departure was made in 
a number of important particulars 
from the provisions recognized by 
other states which were thought es 
sential by thorough students of the 
subject. The thing which is causing 
the most apprehension is the _ pros- 
pective failure of the insurance pre 
iiums to keep up the _ benefits. At 
present the fund is solvent, but con 
tinuance under the present system will 
probably mean a deficit within a year 
or two, which would have to be met 
by a direct appropriation at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers in general 
The law attempts what is thought 
to be impossible, that of seeking to 
provide an adequate fund for pay 


ment of compensation to injured per 
sons, by establishing a low, yet prac- 
tically flat, rate governing all em 
ployments. Insufficient consideration 


s given to the extra hazardous char- 


acter of certain lines of industry. The 
benefits under the act are not based 
en the average wage of the injured 
workman as is the case in practically 
all of the 26 states having compensa- 
tion laws, while the income to the 
insurance fund is governed by the 
payrolls. Wages have decreased, but 
the benefits allowed have not been de- 
creased. If conditions of industry 
were stable and not affected by de- 
pression in business conditions, the 
theory might have worked out. The 


legislature, however, materially in 
creased the compensation established 
by the commission that framed the 
act and no attempt was made to in 
crease the prospective income. Since 
that time, there has been a marked 


depression, particularly in the manu 
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Capital and Labor 


Proposed Amendment to Employers’ Liability Law in Washington—Other 


Interesting News From the Northwest 


facture of lumber, which is the largest 


industry in the state. Amendment of 


the law seems imperative. Practical 
suggestions as to amendments are 
to be had from the draft of uniform 
state compensation law prepared by 
the special committee appointed by 
the conference of commissioners on 
uniform state laws. This draft pro- 


vides for classification f employments 


and a flexibility in insurance rates 
imposed on each class, under the 
guidance of a state insurance manager. 
Separate accounts will be kept for 
each fund, but the stat nsurance 
fund is to be considered indivisible 
for the payment of compensation. 
Chere will be a fixed maximum and 
fixed minimum and compensation is 
to be paid on a percentage of wage 


ix-President Taft, 


in an address 
last week in New York to the mem- 
bers of the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association, said that 
whereas capital once received too much 
privilege and now suffers from too 
much restraint, on the other hand, 
labor which for years did not get a 
fair advantage in dealing with em- 
ployers, is exulting in undue _ privi- 
lege which works neither for the 
benefit of labor nor of ciety isa 
whole. 
Mr. Taft said the question had 


Leen raised as to whether the Clayton 


bill really did change the law so that 


a judgment such a that given 
against the Danbury Hatters Union 
could not hereafter be found. He 
ventured the opinion that the Clay 
ton bill would not prever such a 
judgement. He said: 

‘The use of persuasion and of a 
combination of those persuaded to 


without violenc« 


declared to 


but 


join in the figl 
against an emplover 1s 


be lawful by the Clayton act, 


the use of moral duress still remains 
unlawful and is subject to civil and 
criminal suit under the anti-trust 
law.” 

He went on to say that the onl; 
labor organization which would 
feel the legalizing effects of the 
Clayton bill are those whose mem 
bers lawfully carried out the legiti 
mate obiect: of the organization It 

as a les itimate obiect of a labor 
union, he said, to obtain higher 
vages oO 1 closed snop, put that 


the union was not lawful when it 


used its boycott duress of society 


to force the employer to turn. It 


Clayton act 
the 


was his opinion that the 
lawful the blacklist 


boycott by persuasion, both of which 


makes and 


he regretted. 


Eye Protectors 


In a large shop in New York state, 
all the with 
protectors. 


aco one of these workmen was struck 


provided 
short 


chippers are 


Only a time 


in the eye by a very heavy chip of 
metal which drove the glass back 
through the frame of the protection 
glasses he was wearing. His eye was 


so seriously injured by this glass that 
it had to be These 


offered no protection from the broken 


removed. glasses 


glass. The case was settled for over 
$4,000. 

On the other hand, one of the larg- 
est steel works in this country pro 
vides the men with safety glasses 
which have a safety flange extending 
over the back of the glass. This 


through 


roine 
going 


The other day, 


flange prevents glass 


and injuring the eye 


one of their workmen was struck by 
a swinging crane hook The _ terrific 
force of the blow smashed the glasses 
and stunned the man, but not an atom 


entered his eye, 
that the 


many 


of glass 
This 


;o much, as 


shows danger is not 


from 


bi hie Ve, 


small pieces of glass, as from all th 


glass being driven through the frame 
and cutting through the eyelid and 
eye ball. The safety flange referred 
to has been approved and adopted 


} 


by some of the largest industrial com- 


panies. 
Safety Standards 


being made by 


the 


Rapid progress is 
the 


stat¢ 


Pennsylvania 
the 


drafting of 


committees of 


} 


department and labor and 


state industrial board in 


standards of safety and_ sanitation 


| .¢ h 
expected this montn 


| eld and 


committee 


and it is that 
hearings will be 


1ulgated. Th 


the standards 


seve ral 
codes pron 


in charge of for iron 
mills, blast furnaces ane 


ill mect in Pittsburgh 


and. steel 
similar plants w 


> 
on Jan. 20. 


re . 1 1 ¢ 

Ceorg — ( o1 t¢ } chau in of 
1 1 P 
the state indus il board, anne S 

1 | 
that standards n process | 
mitte I r ! plovers r 
mittecs epres pl 
’ 

pl cs nd ext 


textile machinery, fadders, cranes, 
hoists and conveyors, foundries, elec- 
trical code and quarries. A number 


drafted in the 
summer by committces to be named. 


of committees will be 


Excellent results are reported by 
the Pennsylvania bureau of statistics 
in the use of the new uniform acci- 
dent report. It was put into effect 
on-Jan. 1 and many of the reports 
received in the first few days were 
on the new blanks. 

Prospects are that the legislature 
which began its active work on Jan. 
18 will enact a workmen's compensa- 
tion law with insurance features, 


change the hours of labor for women 
and children and code 


ing building of ail kinds in the state. 


pass a govern- 


Robert M. Oliver 
Drowned 


Robert M. Oliver, a member of one 
of the most prominent families identi- 


fied with the iron trade in Pennsyl- 
vania, was drowned in the Mononga- 
hela river at Pittsburgh last week 


boat in which he had 
the afternoon capsized 
He 


Oliver, presi- 


when a row 
been enjoying 
Smithfield street 


near the bridge. 


was the son of David B. 


dent of the Pittsburgh board of edu- 
cation, who was actively identified 
with the steel trade until a number 


ot years 


ago. 


Robert M. Oliver was born in Alle- 


gheny, now the north side of Pitts- 
burgh, March 29, 1880. He received 


his early education in Pittsburgh, and 


later attended Hotchkiss school, Lake- 


ville, Conn. About 12 years ago -he 
entered the Oliver Iron & Steel Co. 


and later became general superinten- 
dent of the plant, in which capacity 


he served until his death. 
Edward retzel, connected with the 
Oliver company, who was with Mr. 


Oliver at the time of the tragedy, was 


rescued, 


To Learn Spanish.—Every employe 
Gulf States Steel Co., who so 
will be given an oportunity 
speak Spanish. 


of the 
desires 


at once to learn to 


At the expense of the Gulf States 
company, it ha been arranged, 
through James Bowron, president, and 
\. R. Forsyth, treasurer, that any 
mploye of the company may join 
he classes in Spanish at the Birm- 


ingham Y. M. C. A. educational de- 
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Plain Talk About Academic Theories and Smokeless Chimneys by a 


Manufacturer in a Letter to Secretary Redfield 


Occasion tak- 


Red- 


Washington, Jan. 19. 
en by Secretary of Commerce 
field to defend the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff in his letter last week to 
President C. F. Williams, of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Montgomery 
county, Pa., when he sent an investi- 
gator to inquire into industrial condi- 
tions there has led to the belief that 
the investigation may be of little real 
value. It is maintained that the com- 
ment had nothing to do with the sub- 
ject matter at hand and _ therefore 
was unnecessary, but implied that the 
conclusion had been reached in ad- 
vance of the result of the investigation 
that the tariff is not responsible for 
the depression. 

The investigation was ordered by 
President Wilson, to whom the asso 
ciation had sent two letters, the latest 
one on Dec. 24, complaining bitterly 
about industrial conditions, and sharp- 
ly criticizing the President because 
predictions he had made for good 
times had not materialized. The tariff 
was held responsible for the depressed 
condition, and the association strong- 
ly urged that the law be immediately 
revised. At the request of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Redfield sent B. M. 
Barclay, of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, to investigate the 
conditions complained of by the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Barclay began his work 
last Thursday. 

Secretary Redfield, in his letter to 
Mr. Williams, expressed the hope that 
by the time his letter arrived, mem- 
association “will have 
improvement 


bers of the 
shared in the business 
to which both the gencral and trade 
press testify and of which the _ in- 
crease of unfilled orders for steel dur- 
ing December is so plain a witness.” 

Then he defends and vjrtually vindi- 
cates the present tariff as being re- 
sponsible for the depression. 

“If a tariff was the cause of pros- 
perity,’ said Secretary Redfield, “then 
Brazil should be happy, for she has 
tariff on earth. If the 
competition was 


the highest 
assurance against 
needed, it has existed and does exist 
today, through the inability of the 
foreign competitors to participate in 
trade on account of the war.” 

However, Mr. Redfield points out, 
the investigator will seek to learn all 
the facts in a considerate and im- 
partial spirit of helpfulness. The re- 
port, it is stated, will, of course, be a 
public document. 

The district to be considered in the 


inquiry being an iron and steel manu- 
facturing point, it is felt that a care- 
ful and accurate investigation would 
reveal a condition which could be 
construed as a fair index of the steel 
industry throughout the country to- 
day. 

Upon receipt of Secretary 
letter, Mr. Williams was credited with 
giving out a statement that the asso- 


Redfield’s 


ciation would be well pleased if Sec- 





Who Was Fooled? 


When Senator Jones, Republican 
of Washington, has been charged, 
along with other Republicans, with 
filibustering against the ship pur- 
chase bill, he justified his position 
on the ground that bills should be 
studied carefully in view of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s statement in IJndtan- 
apolis that “we” had put in the fed- 
eral trade commission bill a provi- 
sion which will permit the commis- 
ston to act as a tariff board. 

Senator Jones said the President 
seemed to take real delight in the 
thought that he had “put some- 
thing over the Republicans’. 

Senator Hardwick, Democrat of 
Georgia, denied that the President 
had slipped anything surreptitiously 
into the bill. 

“I think rather he put one over 
on the Democrats,’ said Senator 
Works, Republican of California. 

“That is true, too,” continued Mr. 
Jones. “I have gradually been won- 
dering if the President was not 
coming to the Republican point of 


viCw On the tariff.” 
‘ 











retary Redfield were to direct the 
investigation. The 
Mr. Williams, prefers the ablest in- 


presumed that Mr. 


association, said 


vestigator and 
Redfield himself is the most able. No 
reply is expected to be made by Mr. 
Redfield to this invitation. 

Mr. Williams also wrote a letter 
in reply to that of Mr. Redfield under 
date of Jan. 11. He assured Mr. Red- 
field that the association would assist 
the investigator in every way possible. 
Referring to Mr. Redfield’s comment 
on Brazil, Mr. Williams said that, so 
far as tariff in Brazil is 
concerned, he had no data to enable 


protective 


him even to approximate a conclusion. 
But, he said, the association will’ lay 
before the department proof of deplet- 
ed sales, shorter hours of labor and 
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unprofitable business in the Schuylkill 
valley. Submission of this proof, it 
was pointed out, would establish de- 
pression, whose relation to the tariff 
must be submitted to prove destruct- 
ive importation of the kind of goods 
which many of the industries rep- 
resented by the association produce. 

“As the purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to be helpful rather than to 
buttress a theory,” the letter contin- 
ues, “it ought to result in something 
being done at once to restore confi- 
dence and move merchandise.” If it 
does not do that, it is pointed out, 
the investigation will end in heipless 
discussion and worse than fruitless 
discussion. 

In conclusion, the letter says: 

“Academic theories which _- still 
leave smokeless chimneys and _ silent 
machinery can have no place in the 
minds of vigorous and practical men 
who are after this one definite result— 
a chance to work and a chance to 
live up to the level of a decent stand- 
ard. In a work of this kind, all good 
citizens stand ready to lend a hand.” 


To Supervise Cargoes 


Washington, Jan. 19—An order was 
issued last week by Assistant Secre- 
Peters, of the treas- 
providing that col- 


tary Andrew J. 
ury department, 
lectors of customs may supervise the 
loading of foreign-bound cargoes, on 
written application of owners. as 
agents of a vessel, or exporters. The 
supervised cargoes will be certified to 
as to completeness and accuracy of 
the vessel’s manifest with respect to 
This 


admi- 


the character of merchandise. 
carries out the plan of the 
reasonable 


belligerent 


nistration to provide a 


measure of assurance to 
nations that cargoes bound from the 
United States are not of contraband 
nature and to do away with the neces- 
sity of search by foreign vessels, with 
the resulting delay. 

Those for whom the supervision is 
performed are to reimburse the gov- 
ernment for expenses involved. The 
supervising customs official will con- 
fine the cargo certification to the as- 
surance that the correctly 
states the nature of the cargo, but 
will not attempt to determine or 
certify whether any part of the cargo 
is or is not contraband of war. Cus- 
toms officials will suggest that, where 


manifest 


merchandise is in packages, the ship’s 
manifest be accompanied by affidavits 
of shippers that such packages contain 
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Business News from the Capital 


Congressman Stevens Makes Important Statement as to the Tariff and the Trade 


Commission Bill—Mr. Mann’s Pointed Questions 


only what is shown on the manifest. 
The officials have been directed not 
to open such packages to learn what 
they contain. 


Tariff Suspended 


Washington, Jan. 19—A_ Baltimore 
& Ohio tariff, proposing an advance 
on the rate on shafting billets from 
Johnstown, Pa., to Cumberland, Md., 
has been suspended by the interstate 
commerce commission from Jan. 15 
until May 15. The tariff would cancel 
the commodity rate of $1.30 per gross 
ton, and substitute a class rate of 11 
cents per 100 pounds, or $2.46.40 per 
gross ton. In a protest from a manu- 
facturer at Cumberland, he has de- 
clared that the new rate would en- 
tirely destroy his business. The pres- 
ent rate on all billets, except for shaft- 
ing, from Johnstown to Cumberland, 


is $1.20 per gross ton. 


Proposed Additions to 
Navy 


Washington, Jan. 19.—Involving an 
ultimate expenditure of $60,000,000 for 
the construction of 28 new ships the 
naval bill, reported to the house last 
Saturday, carries provision for the 
largest addition to the mavy ever 
made. In addition, the bill carries 
appropriations amounting to approxi- 
mately $88,500,000, making a _ grand 
total of $148,500,000. The current law 
carried an appropriation of about 
$144,868,000, while the proposed bill 
provides for almost $1,000,000 in ex- 
cess of estimates submitted by Secre- 
tary Daniels, of the navy department, 
to congress. It is a compromise be- 
tween recommendations of the gen- 
eral navy board and those of the 
secretary. 

The program as proposed by the 
committee calls for two battleships, 
six destroyers, 16 fleet submarines of 
about 450 tons each, one sea-going 
submarine of about 1,100 tons, one 
tank oiler, one transport and one hos- 
pital ship. 

The committee recommends an ap- 
propriation of $40,490,000 for hulls and 
machinery, of which $17,600,000 is for 
battleships, $6,600,000 for destroyers, 
$9,800,000 for fleet submarines, $1,400,- 
000 for the sea-going submarine, $1,- 
400,000 for the oiler, $1,900,000 for the 
transport, and $2,250,000 for the hos- 
pital ship. Annual estimates of the 
secretary are to provide for the addi- 


tional amount required for armor up 
to a little more than $60,000,000. There 
is in addition to the building pro- 
gram $1,000,000 provided for air craft. 
If the 
matter in charge makes its report in 
time, the bill will include an appro- 
priation for the purchase of a site 


sub-committee having the 


for an armor plate plant. It seems 
unlikely that the report will be ready 
in time and even though the item is 
carried in the bill, it apparently stands 
a good chance of being killed. Sec- 
retary Daniels’ recommendation for 
the erection of a projectile plant was 
rejected by the committee. 


That “Sneak” Clause Discussed 


Washington, Jan. 19.—Represent- 
ative Stevens, of Minnesota, told the 
correspondent for THe Iron Trape ReE- 
view that the question as to the federal 
trade commission acting as a_ tariff 
board was never discussed in connec- 
tion with the bill creating the com 
mission. Mr. Stevens, a conferee on 
the bill, is ranking Republican mem- 
her ot the committee on _ interstate 
and foreign commerce, which reported 
the bill. He gave it close and careful 
study, feeling, as did Minority Leader 
Mann, that it was a non-partisan mea- 
ure. 

Interest has increased in that part 
of President Wilson’s Indianapolis 
speech where he said that if by 
scientific treatment of the tariff is 
meant adjustment of the actual trade 
conditions of America and the world, 
he wished to call attention to the 
fact that the bill creating the commis- 
sion “does that very thing”. He as- 
serted that although Republicans had 
voted for the paragraph giving the 
commission this power, they had not 
noticed that the Democrats had _ in- 
serted it in the bill. 

Minority Leader Mann, in an at- 
tack on the President for his speech, 
charged the latter with taking credit 
for his own party for this tariff com- 


-mission legislation, and said the Presi- 


dent has virtually suggested that this 
legislation had been sneaked into the 
bill. Such practice on the part of 
a member of the house would cause 
him to lose caste, it was declared by 
Mr. Mann. But he denied that the 
President had fooled the Republicans, 
but instead insisted Mr. Stevens him- 
self had framed the provision, after 
consulting with him (Mr. Mann). The 
matter of the commission acting as 
a tariff board, however, as pointed 
out by Mr. Stevens, was never dis- 
cussed at any time in connection with 
the bill, either in committee or on the 
floors of congress. 

“That subject was not discussed,” 
said Mr. Stevens. “It was proposed 


that the commission should be a gen 
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eral help to cammitteés of congress 
and departments of the government 
and to receive in return help from 
the departments. We did not discuss 
the line of work the commission could 
pursue, except that of enforcement of 
the Sherman anti-trust law.” 

Mr. Stevens’ statement is especially 
interesting when compared with that 
o!t President Wilson in his talk last 
week with newspaper correspondents. 
The President himself expressed the 
same view as that of Mr. Stevens with 
regard to the commission being a gen- 
eral help to committees in congress 
and departments of the government 
and to receive in return help from 
departments. The President referred 
to information which will be obtained 
by the commission from the bureau 
of corporations, to be absorbed by 
the commission, and from the foreign 
and domestic commerce bureau of the 
department of commerce. But the 
reference of the President to the 
commission as a tariff board is the 
point which does not fit in with Mr. 
Stevens’ statement. 

As has been pointed out, leaders 
in congress have accepted as correct 
the statement that the commission can 
perform the functions of a_ tariff 
board, but Mr. Mann in his speech 
implied plainly it would be folly for 
the Democrats to attempt to use the 
commission for such a purpose. Mr. 
Stevens, too, holds the same view. 

Mr. Mann declared that when the 
commission bill was before the house, 
Mr. Stevens would have 
plenary power to investigate under 


said it 


the acts now existing as to the bureau 
of corporations, and that it can obtain 
any sort of information it may find 
necessary under that section. Mr. 
Mann briefly traced the course of the 
measure through congress and said 
the senate provision left out the broad 
power which had been included in 
the house bill to gather and compile 
information concerning  cor- 
porations. When the bill went to 
conference, he stated, after consulta- 


useful 
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George C. Todd Favors the Enactment of the Adamson Bill—Interstate 


Commerce Commission Approves Rate 


tion with the Republican leader (Mr. 
Mann) on the floor of the house, Mr. 
upon including this 
conference report, 
under that 


Stevens insisted 
language in the 
and it was put in, “and 
the President claims in part the power 
of a tariff commission.” 

The senate provision, said Mr. 
Mann, also contained this language: 

“The commission is hereby directed 
to investigate as expeditiously as may 
be, trade conditions in foreign coun- 
tries where associations, combina- 
tions, or practices of buyers, dealers 
or traders may injuriously affect the 
export trade of the United States, and 


to report to congress thereon from 
time to time.” 
It was pointed out by Mr. Mann 


that the senate provision called for 
only one investigation to be 
of trade conditions affecting the ex- 
port trade of the United States, not 
the import trade, and not permitting 
investigations to be made from time 


to time. But the conferees, he _ said, 


made 


inserted “to investigate from time to 


time trade conditions in and with for- 


eign countries,” the “with foreign 
countries” being inserted in confer- 


“other conditions” being in- 
conference, and the 
being stricken out and 


trade” being in- 


ence and 
serted in words 
“export trade” 
the words “foreign 
serted, meaning both export and im- 
port trade, and tariff, it was stated, 
relates to import trade. And it add- 
ed, Mr. Mann continued, “shall report 
to congress with recommenda- 
tions as it deems advisable.” 

“And these changes, 
the President claims he has the power 
of a_ tariff commission,’ said Mr. 
Mann, “were inserted on the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Stevens), the Republican member of 
the conference committee. Put one 
over on us? We did not know what 
done? But, after all, we 


such 


under which 


was being 
did it.” 


Mr. Mann declared that former 
Representative Covington, of Mary- 
land, now a judge of the district 


supreme court, a Democrat, and one 
of the conferees of the committee on 
the commission bill, with Mr. Stevens 
had consulted with him (Mr. Mann) 
in regard to the bill, from beginning 
to the end. Mr. Mann said he and 
Mr. Stevens understood it was a non- 
partisan measure. 
“Judge Covington,” said Mr. Mann, 
“if he were asked—though I have not 


will say that these provi- 
the President says he 
has sneaked into a _ bill which the 
Republicans voted for without know- 
the bill after 


asked him 


sions which 


ing it were put into 
consultation with the Republican floor 
leader by the gentleman from Min- 
Now, what I want to know is 
having the 


nesota. 
whether the 
power which he thought he had ob- 
tained by sneaking, will exercise it? 
Will you give him the money to make 
a tariff investigation as to facts, and 
will he do it?” 


President, 


Rate Approved 


Washington, Jan. 19.—In an 


ported opinion handed down last Sat- 


unre- 


urday, the interstate commerce com- 
mission held as justified the proposed 
rate of 34 cents per 109 pounds on 


steel articles from Coatcs- 


other 


iron and 
ville, Pa. and points on. the 
Philadelphia & taking the 
same rate to Moncton and St. John, 
New Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, on the Intercolonial railroad. 
is 30 cents. The 


Reading 
Brunswick and 


The present rate 
commission, in accordance with its 
finding, vacates its order suspending 
operation of the proposed advanced 
rate until May 3. 
increase had been 


kens Iron & Steel Co., Coatesville. 
Might Except Plant 
Lines 
Washington, Jan. 19.—<Asserting that 
the commodities clause of the act to 


regulate commerce needs more teeth 
Todd, assistant 


Protest against the 
made by the Lu- 


put into it, George C. 
attorney general, appeared before the 
house committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce last week and urged 
the enactment of what is known as 
the Adamson bill. The measure was 
recently prepared by Representative 
Adamson, chairman of the committee, 
and follows suggestions made by At- 
Li. 


torney General T. W. Grege-y in ‘is 


recent annual report. The bill is 
sweeping in character and would di- 
vorce transportation from mining, 


manufacture, dealing and production. 
Mr. Todd was the only witness be- 
fore the committee, and remarks made 
by Mr. Adamson indicated that the 
bill will not be given further atten- 
tion. at this session, but will be taken 
up early at the next session. He ad- 
vised railroad attorneys who were 
present that if it was determined to 
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continue hearings, he would sec that 
they were informed. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Todd that 
the commodities clause as now inter- 
preted allows railroads to mine coal 
and sell it at the mine, and part with 
title before transporting it. Mr. Todd 
said this constituted a technical eva- 
sion of the act. Moreover, he said 
it is possible for a railread to con- 
trol a coal company and for a manu- 
facturing company to own- or control 
a railroad. 

Mr. Todd intimated that the depart- 
ment of justice might be willing to 
see the bill made less severe and to 
permit of ownership by manufacturing 

“plant facility” roads 
and “tap lines”, the latter term being 
used in the sense of a carrier running 


companies of 


from a plant and connecting with or 


“tapping” a big railroad. Under these 


classifications, come lines owned by 
steel companies, both those which 
serve their plants exclusively and 
those which connect with big rail 


lines. The bill as now drawn would 
at least prevent a manufacturing com- 
pany from having any interest, direct 
so-called tap 
lines, to use the 


or indirect, in these 
lines, or industrial 
term generally applied to steel plant 
roads. 

It was taken from Mr. Todd’s tes 
timony that the department’s attack is 
aimed more speciltically against the big 
railroads and their relations with coal 
companies. 


Oppose Government 
Ships 


Government - controlled freight 
steamships as proposed by the Alex- 
ander bill, formally were opposed by 
the New York chamber of commerce 
at a special meeting, Jan. 14, to con- 
report of a special com- 
American 
unanimously 


sider the 
mittee on the merchant 
marine, The chamber 
voted to accept the 

was unfavorable to the Alexander bill. 
The proposal of the committee, how- 


ever, that a fund of $30,000,000 be es- 


report, which 


tablished as a guarantee for bonds 


issued against steamship property, did 
general favor. 


with such 


stipulated in this propesal 


not meet 
The sum 
is the same as that 
the establishment of government lines 
under the pending bill. 
the report was sent back to the com- 
consideration, 


mittee for further 





considered for 


This part of 
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Large Trade With Canada 


Referred to as Very Important by President Farrell in Address 
at Dinner of Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 


In his recent address at the dinner 
of the chamber of commerce of Buf- 
falo, President Farrell, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, made some 
interesting and significant remarks in 
trade of the United 
On this subject, 


regard to the 
States with Canada. 
Mr. Farrell said: 

commentary on 
trade 


“It is a peculiar 
the public’s view of 
that, while so much attention is given 
development, Can- 


foreign 


to over-sea trade 
ada, under normal 
more from the United States than do 
Latin-America. 


conditions, buys 
all the republic of 
“This important part of our inter- 


national trade well repays examina- 


tion. Exports to and imports from 
the Dominion are grounded upon 
mutual necessities. The transaction 
of the business valued in the fiscal 


year 1914 at $505,000,000, is facil-tated 
by railroads which know no borders, 
similarity of currency relieving settle- 
ments from the dependence upon 
European exchange characteristics of 
our over-sea trade, and a steady in- 
American capital which 
industry and en- 


vestment of 
develops Canadian 
larges the demand for American ma- 
terials. 

trade are apparent the 
application of the 


ao, Cais 
benefits of the 
commercial, industrial, 
and financial activities familiar in our 
own domestic business life, but which, 


transportation 


except in Canada, Mexico and Cuba, 
we have not largely applied to foreign 
markets. 

“Our export trade to Canada is 
profitable, not merely by reason of its 
great volume, but also because it con- 
sists in great part of manufactures in 
which labor represents a high percent- 
age of value. Canadian-American 
commerce is a particularly useful il- 
lustration because it demonstrates that 
our capital is not timid of foreign in- 
vestment when conditions are under- 
stood. It is estimated that not less 
than $650,000,000 of United States 
capital has been invested during the 
last ten years in Canadian industries. 
include the enormous 
settlers to 


This does not 
sums taken by American 
the Canadian northwest and there de- 
voted to the development of the great- 
est of all industries, that of 


agri- 
These investments have been 


culture. 
of reciprocal advantage to both coun- 
tries. 

“It speaks well for the product of 
American manufacturers that they fin 
favor in the highly competitive Can- 





adian market, where our advantage 
geographically contends with, first, the 
Canadian protective tariff and, sec- 
ond, a preference, under that tariff, 
to articles of British manufacture. 

“If our position in all great foreign 
markets were as advantageous as in 
numerous public move- 
ments for trade encourage- 
ment would be unnecessary. Enlight- 
self-interest would provide the 
co-operation, one 


Canada, the 
foreign 


ened 
class of 
supporting the efforts 
of another class, and all gaining 
strength from the concentrated effort. 


necessary 
business men 


“The determining factor in general 
foreign trade is ability to produce and 
to sell at a competitive price. Highly 
important though they are, the 
agencies of transportation, finance and 
salesmanship are auxiliary 
for the conduct of trade, rather than 
the basic equipment for it. 


facilities 


“All that militates against the com- 
peting efficiency of our production 
must be weighed when our prospects 
for future world 


considered.” 


trade are seriously 


Will Make Drill Steel 


The International High Speed Steel 
Co., 478 Pearl street, New York City, 
has acquired a tract of nine acres 
Rockaway, N. J., 
steel 
plant for the manufacture of its “Bull- 
dog” brand of hollow and solid min- 


at Franklin, near 
on which it will erect a large 


ing drill steel in all sections, shapes 


and sizes; and also of high speed, 
tool and 


description. It is 


automobile steels of every 
expected that the 
April 


completed, give em- 


plant will be in operation by 


and will, when 


ployment to several hundred men. 


New England Foundrymen.—A. F. 
Corbin, of the Union Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., was elected president 
of the New England Foundrymen’s 
\ssociation at the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the association held at the Ex 
change Club, Joston, Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 13. The other officers 
named were as follows: W. B. Leach. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Co., Boston, vice 
president; Geo. H. 
East Boston, treasurer; 


Gibby, Gibby 
Ioundry Co., 
Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell, 
Cambridge, secretary. Executive com- 
mittee: Chas. A. Reed, 
& Miller, Boston; Stephen E. 


Reed, Fears 


French, 
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Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass.; H. 
Paul Buckingham, Arcade Malleable 
Iron Co., Worcester; L. J. Harley Jr., 
Harley Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
T. R. Scott, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. The uSual din- 
ner and a program of entertainment 
was rendered. 





Resume Work 


On Large Program of Improvements at 
Bethlehem Works 


Official announcement is made by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. that the ex- 
program of works improve- 
ments at South Bethlehem, which was 
suspended about Aug. 1, because of 
business conditions, has been orderéd 
to be resumed, These improvements 
miscellaneous program, 
which applies to practically all de- 
partments of the Lehigh plant, es- 
pecially, and altogether represent a 
very large expenditure. In the Le- 
high steel works proper, the principal 
item under construction consists of 
six open-hearth furnaces, all of the 
50-ton type, and a 10-ton Girod elec- 
tric furnace. Finishing touches only 
remain to be placed upon a new mer- 
department, embracing 
continuous, one 


tensive 


embrace a 


chant mill 
blooming mill, one 
round, two combination and a guide 
mill, all electrically operated. In the 
ordnance departments, the improve- 
ments under way are of an extensive 
character. 

The improved business outlook, it is 
announced, is responsible for the de- 
cision of the officials to proceed with 
the program of extensions. 


Making Ferro 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, is operating one of its 
blast furnaces at its Aliquippa works 
using ores ob- 
Brazil. Two 


on ferro-manganese, 
tained last fall from 
cargoes of ore were received, it is 
reported. “The blast furnace has a 
pig iron capacity of 500 tons a day, 
and about 100 tons of ferro-manga- 
When oper- 
ating at capacity, the company re- 
quires about 10,000 tons of ferro- 
manganese annually, and will be able 
to produce about 
three months, if operations are at a 
maximum rate. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. is the only other steel works 
interest manufaciuring 80 per cent 
ferro-manganese in this country. 


nese is being made daily. 


requirements in 


Portable plants up to 50- 


horsepower that use crude oil for fuel 


power 


are coming into common use in 


France, 





Machinery Business Lacks Snap 


Eastern Market Shows Decrease From First Two Weeks of January—Some Important 


Export Orders Pending—Railroads Doing Practically No Buying 





Delaware & Hudson Co., Albany N. Y., is in the 
market for a 40-ton hand crane. 

Southern Railroad, Washington, D. C., is inquiring for 
a 60-inch horizontal boring mill. 

Mitsui & Co., 25 Madison avenue, and Takata & Co., 
50 Church street, New York City, are taking bids on a 
large quantity of rolling mill equipment for the Imperial 
Steel Works of Japan; the inquiry includes about 12 
cranes. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, has a new inquiry out for 
50 lathes. 

Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., has called 
for bids on about 20 machine tools. 

Central Hudson Power Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., ts in 
the market for a 20-ton hand crane. J. G. White & Co., 
43 Exchange place, New York City, are reéetving the 
bids. 

Empire Rolling Mills Co., Cleveland, are asking bids 
on mill equipment, including a 150x '4-inch squaring 
shear, 226x \%4-inch squaring shear and a 42-inch x 20- 


foot roll lathe. 





Thirteen Important Paragraph 


Plans are being made to install a municipal water plant 
at Forked River, N. J., to be operated by water power. 

Philadelphia Dye Works have retained W. E. S. Dyer, 
engineer and architect, Philadelphia, to prepare plans for 
a power plant and equipment including engines, gene- 
rators, motors, etc. 

Fulton Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., is in the market for inlet 
and exhaust valves for gas engines. The company de- 
sires quotations from manufacturers. 

Commission of purchases and supplies, Cleveland, will 
receive bids until noon, Jan. 28, for two travelling cranes 
for the department of public utilities, division of water. 

Weyman Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has secured an op- 
tion on a site in North Rochester, Pa., for the erection 
of a large machine shop. J. H. Grandey, Rochester, Pa., 
is conducting negotiations for the site. 

John G. McFarland, Wichita, Kans., will erect a three- 
story, brick and concrete building in the spring. It will 
be leased by J. J. Jones for use as a machine shop in 
connection with the Jones motor car plant. 














FAIR amount of business was transacted in the 
eastern machinery market last week, but on the 
whole the volume was not as large as during 

the first 10 days or two weeks of January. The 
most important event which has a bearing on the 
machine tool situation was the decision by the board 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., last Friday, to resume 
work immediately on the new construction program 
which was abandoned last summer. The company 
already has signified its intention to replace a good 
many orders for machinery which were counter- 
manded at that time; in addition, it will take bids 
shortly on other new requirements. The Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., which recently has made some 
additions to its plant at Harrison, N. J., has placed 
orders for a quantity of new machinery. The Pang- 
born Corporation, Hagerstown, Md., is inquiring 
for prices on some 20 machine tools. Bids are being 
taken by two Japanese importing houses in New York 
on rolling mill equipment for the Imperial Steel 
Works of Japan; this list includes about 12 cranes. 
New inquiries for cranes include a 40-ton hand 
crane for the Delaware & Hudson Co., Albany, N. Y., 
and a 20-ton hand crane for the Central Hudson 
Power Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Billings & Spencer 
Co., Hartford, Conn., bought an electric crane last 
week. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. has booked orders 
for one 100-ton, one 40-ton and one 10-ton cranes 
for export to Japan. The department of wharves, 
docks and ferries, Philadelphia, will open bids on 
Feb. 15 on electric hoists. The E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has an inquiry out for 50 additional 
lathes. The Southern railroad, Washington, D. C., 
is in the market for a 60-inch horizontal boring mill. 

While there has been no tangible evidence of 


improvement to the market for machine tools at 
Pittsburgh since the close of last year, yet dealers 
believe developménts the next three or four weeks 
will be more favorable. The Keystone Excavating & 
Grading Machine Co. will erect a new plant near Johns- 
town, Pa., and is reported to be negotiating for 
forges, lathes, shapers, milling machines and drill 
presses, and the Columbia Gas Stove Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., is in the market for some equipment, 
including a number of electric motors, for a new 
plant. The Mesta Machine Co. will furnish the new 
mills for the Empire Rolling Mills Co., Cleveland, 
including one 28 x 44-inch finishing stand, one 
28 x 44-inch roughing stand, one 30-inch pinion 
stand, five 28 x 38-inch finishing stands, two 28 x 
38-inch jump roughing stands and two 24 x 48-inch 
cold mills, with drives. The Cleveland concern is 
asking bids on other mill equipment, including a 150 
x !4-inch squaring shear, 226 x '4-inch squaring 
shear, and a 42-inch x 20-foot roll lathe. Builders of 
heavy rolling mill equipment are operating shops 
almost at capacity. 

Although machine tool dealers in Chicago have 
been watching assiduously for the coming of better 
business conditions they have not yet experienced 
the first movement of increased buying. As a matter 
of fact the situation seems absolutely petrified and 
no larger volume of business is coming than was the 
case in the closing months of 1914. Some _ few 
machines are being sold in lots of one or two but 
there is no decided demand and buyers apparently 
are continuing the policy of getting along with the 
old equipment as long as_ possible. 

In Cincinnati, domestic business in the machine 
tool trade shows practically no improvement. <A 
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Convincing Proof! 


When you hear of concern after concern, of the 
highest repute, having replaced their old floors with Ayer 
& Lord Interior Wood Blocks or having installed them 
in new buildings, you must realize that these Blocks are 
all that we have ever claimed for them. 














The illustration above shows 


It’s a question of SERVICE— an installation of Ayer & Lord 
Interior Wood Blocks in the 
Not of PRICE No. 2 Tube Mill of The 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


The first-cost of Ayer and Lord Interior Wood 
Co., Youngstown, O. 


Blocks is greater than that of cement or concrete floorings. oidis eudtibiane and Ga 
Ayer & Lord Interior Wood Blocks are not bought at square yards of theee blocks 
“bargain-day”’ prices. installed in its plant. ri 

Therefore it is plainly evident that these successful, 
farsighted concerns that specify ‘‘Ayer & Lord’’, have 
motives far deeper than “‘price’’. They are looking forward 
to many years of unbroken flooring satisfaction—satisfac- 
tion that eliminates all the expenses and delays due to the 


necessity of repairs. 
A wearproof, dustless, sanitary and silent q 














flooring is invaluable. It’s worth hundreds of times the 


as & Lop 


ech 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company Woon woe 


General Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago 


CLEVELAND, O.—801 Swetland Bldg. MEMPHIS, TENN.—1402 Exchange Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—1117 Rialto Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA.-—319 Perry Bldg. 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trave Review 


difference in price. 
Write today for our little booklet, ‘‘FLOORING’”’ 
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series of reductions have been made in various local 
railroad shops and a number of employes laid off. This, 
it is stated, is due to the- depressed condition of busi- 
Employes retained in the mechanical 
departments have been reduced to the basis of 40 
working hours a week, whereas previously they had in the war without much _ trouble. 
been on a 52-hour basis. Railroads, therefore, are 
sales of machine 


ness affairs. 


buying very little equipment and 
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been selling sparingly and in small lots. 
hand machinery is quiet and on about the same level 
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have not been any better than at any time last year. 
Orders for lathes, radial drills and occasionally for 
planers, are coming in from foreign countries, and 
any manufacturer who can ship within a reasonable 
time, can secure good contracts from nations engaged 


Shapers have 
Second 


tools throughout the United States during January as it was in December. 


EASTERN STATES 

RUTLAND, VT.—Berlin Construction Co., 
Berlin, Conn., has started preliminary work on 
a 117 x 268-foot, brick and steel foundry, 
which is to replace the foundry recently 
burned, for the Howe Scale Co.; building is 
to be completed in 90 days; equipment in- 
judes a 40-foot, 10-ton traveling crane, and 
an overhead trolley system. 

BOSTON. Whidden-Beekman Co.,  con- 
tractor, has been incorporated; $100,000 capital 
stock; by John VY, Beekman Jr., Robert A 
and Benton Whidden. 

BOSTON.—Atlantic Talking Machine Co 
has been incorporated; $25,000 capital stock; 
by Oliver W. Wyman and Alphonso A 
Wyman, Helen G, O’Conner. 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. Benjamin F. 
Ellis places the damage done to his sawmill 
by fire at $3,000; reconstruction will com- 
mence at once 

SALEM, MASS.—Salem Electric Lighting 
Co. will build an addition to its plant, made 
necessary by having contracted to furnish 
current for 1600 motor drives for the Naum- 
keag Cotton Co., which is erecting a plant as 
previously noted, 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Morgan Spring Co. 
et contract for a 2-story, 13 x 104 foot 


has 
addition 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Delta Electric Co. 
has been incorporated; $10,000 capital stock; 
by Henry H. Ham, George R. Lincoln, Myron 
H. Stone, 

HARTFORD, CONN,.—Clifford F. Brewer 
Co., East Hartford, has been incorporated to 
deal in machinery; $15,000 capital stock; 
by Clifford F. Brewer, C. G. Welden, Edith 
L. Brewer. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Wilson L. and Wil 
son A. Fenn have formed a_ co-partnership 
under the firm name of the Fenn Mfg. Co., to 
manufacture machinery; floor space has been 
leased in the former Slate Machine Co.’s 
building and machinery is being installed. 

WASHINGTON, R, I.—Livingstone Worsted 
Co. will discard steam and adopt electric 
power, with water power as an auxiliary. 

ALBANY, N. Y.-—Delaware & Hudson Co 
is in the market for a 40-ton hand crane, 

BATAVIA, N. Y.—Johnson Harvester Co 
has increased its capital from $2,000,000 to 


$2,250,000 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—E. W. Bliss Co. has 
a new inquiry out for 50 lathes. 

BROOKLYN.-—-Philip Rosenblum, 76 Gra- 
ham avenue, will build a four-story, 75 x 100 


foot factory to be rented for manufacturing 
purposes, 

BROOKLYN.—Dujardin Rubber Co., manu 
facturer of tires, etc., has been incorporated; 
$100,000 capital stock; by Henry Dujardin, 
3303 Glenwood road, Frank B, and Frank F. 
Hutcheon, 205 Avenue A, Bayonne, N, J. 

BUFFALO Plans are being drawn by 
Dunning & Connelly, 162 West Washington 
street, Chicago, for a two-story plant, 61 x 
70 feet, to be erected in Buffalo for Wm. D. 
Welch, of the Buffalo Wagon Works. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—Architect Al- 
fred Freeman, 29 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, will take bids shortly on addition 
for A. R. Mosler & Co., manufacturers of 


spark plugs, Wakefield and Webster avenues, 
Mount Vernon. 

NEW YORK.—Car Lighting Co., railroad 
equipment, has been incorporated; $100,000 
capital stock; by W. H. Black, L. W. Young, 
W. P. Horn, 132 Madison avenue. 

NEW YORK.—Avon Art Glass Works has 
been incorporated; $25,000 capital stock; by 
J. Hartman, J. Landsberger, C. B. Warner, 
516 West 143d street. 

NEW YORK.—Savage Expansion Bolt Cor- 
poration has received its charter; $40,000 cap 
ital stock; C. S. Girvan, G. J. Cary, L. L 
Savage, 530 West End avenue; incorporators. 

NEW YORK, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, has secured a contract for shrapnel 
parts which it will turn out at its plant at 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

NEW YORK.—Corrugated Container Co., 
manufacturer of all kinds of paper, has been 
incorporated; $100,000 capital stock; by Mar- 
cus H. Burnstine, 115 Broadway, Jerome 
Kohn, Wilson D, Bush. 

NEW YORK.—Underhill Engineering Cor- 
poration has received its charter; $25,000 
capital stock; O, S. Seymour, E. L. Smith, 
J. T. Underhill, 30 Church street, incorpor 
ators, 

NEW YORK,—Transport Tractor Co., Inc., 
Queens, manufacturer of motor vehicles, has 
been incorporated; $100,000 capital stock; by 
Alexander W. Moffat, 11 Cedar court, Flush- 
me, m. ¥., ot al, 

NEW YORK.—Mitsui & Co., 25 Madison 
avenue, and Takata & Co., 50 Church street, 
are taking bids on a large quantity of rolling 
mill equipment for the Imperial Steel Works 
of Japan; the inquiry includes about 12 
cranes, 

NEW YORK.—Architect S. M. Green, 318 
Main street, Springfield, Mass., is completing 
plans for a two-story chemical factory to be 
erected at Port Chester, N. Y., for the Com 
mercial Research Laboratories, 18 East Forty- 
first street, New York, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Central Hudson 
Power Co, is in the market for a 20-ton hand 
crane; J. G. White & Co., 43 Exchange place, 
New York, are receiving the bids. 

SHORTVILLE, N. Y.—Papec Machine Co. 
has increased its capital from $150,000 to 
$300,000 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Fire on Jan. 12 did 
$1,000 damage to the Builders’ Mfg. Co. plant. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Baker Cutlery & 
Hardware Co. has been incorporated; $200, 
000 capital stock; by W. B. Hall, T. A. 
O'Callaghan, H, Audley, White Plains. 

BEAVER, PA.—Weyman Machine Co., with 
offices at Pittsburghy. has secured an option in 
North Rochester, for the erection of a large 
machine plant; J. H. Grandey, Rochester, Pa., 
is conducting the negotiations for the site. 

ERIE, PA.—Fuiton Mfg. Co. is in the mar 
ket for inlet and exhaust valves for gas en- 
gines; quotations are asked. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—Venango Mfg. Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $125,000 to 
$128,000. 

HARRISBURG, PA.,—Day & Zimmerman, 
architects, are preparing plans for additions to 
W. O. Hickok Mig. Co.’s plant, to be ready 
for bids about March 1; plans include a main 
shop, one and two stories, brick, 150 x 263 
feet; foundry building, 60 x 140 feet; heating 


plant, six dry kilns and stable; brick, con- 
crete and steel, 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—A plant will be erect 
ed by the Johnstown Rubber Co., which has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$100,000 to meet additional expenses. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Kenneth Murchinson, 
architect, New York, has plans for the pro- 
posed Pennsylvania railroad station and shelter 
sheds to be erected in Johnstown; brick, stone 
and steel will be used. 

LEBANON, PA.—Bids will be asked short- 
ly for a two-story, brick and stone armory to 
be erected by the state of Pennsylvania; plans 
have been prepared by McCormick & French, 
architects, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

LEBANON, PA.—Plans for an armory for 
Company H at this city have been approved 
at Harrisburg; the state armory board will 
ask for an appropriation of $750,000 for the 
construction of armories for national guard 
organizations during the next two years. 

McKEESPORT, PA.—Allegheny By-Product 
Coke Co. will make extensive improvements 
to plant at Glassport, according to a reliable 
report; John F. Nicol, this city, Thomas M. 
Richards, New York, and George B. Laython, 
Boston, are interested in the company. 

MONONGAHELA, PA.—Universal Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. will build an ice and cold 
storage plant in Monongahela. 

MUNCY, PA.—The state industrial home 
for women will be erected on a site two 
miles west of this center; the state board of 
charities is in charge; H. <A. Trumbauer, 
Philadelphia, has the plans, 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Rubber 
Co, is remodeling the old plant of the New 
Castle Steel & Iron Co., and will install new 
equipment; the plant will begin operations 
about April 1, 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The Masonic lodge 
in New Castle will erect a three-story temple, 
50 x 115 feet, bids on which will be asked 
about Feb, 15; C. C. and A. L. Thayer, this 
city, are the architects. 

OIL CITY, PA.—Oil City Foundry Co. 
has leased the plant of the Riverside Engine 
Co, and will use it for machine-finishing work 
and for assembling air compressor parts and 
ir heads. 

PHILADELPHIA. Architect Wm. H. 
Cookman is taking bids on a two-story and 
basement power house to be erected at Paoli, 
Pa., for the Pennsylvania railroad. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Philadelphia Dye Works 
have retained W. E, S. Dyer, engineer and 
architect, to prepare plans for power plant, 
equipment, including boilers, engines, gener- 
ators, motors, etc. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Benzol Products Co., 
A. B. Mitchell, manager, Commonwealth build- 
ing, has let the contract for the erection of a 
three-story, 60 x 180 and 50 x 210-foot plant 
at Marcus Hook, Pa.; company formerly im- 
ported from its plant at Frankfurt, Germany. 

PITTSBURGH.—Plans have been completed 
for three reinforced concrete and hollow tile 
cellars for the Union stock yards, Herrs Isl- 
and, by R. B. Burgess, Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—-Plans for the South Hills 
high school building, to be erected on Mount 
Washington, have been submitted the board of 
education by Alden & Harlow, architects, 
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Farmers bank building; the building will cost 
approximately $265,000. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Allegheny By Prod- 
ucts Coke Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 
capital stock; by G. B. Leighton, Monadnock, 
N. H.; Thomas M. Rianhard, Wm. Mcllvary, 
New York; Thomas V. Salt, Glassport, Pa. ; 
John V. Nicol, McKeesport, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH.—A bill to 
trunots Island Bridge Co. to construct a 
bridge over the back channel of the Ohio 
river to connect the mainland with Brunots 
presented the 


authorize the 


island, Pittsburgh, has been 
state senate and house of representatives by 
Senator George T. Oliver and Congressman 
James F. Burke. 

ROYERSFORD, PA. — West Point Shale 
Brick Co. has been incorporated; $9,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Albert H, Wills. 

SHARON, PA A 
and concrete building will be erected by the 
Sharon Commercial Arcade Co.; F. E. Clipper 
& Co., architects, Youngstown, O., have the 


two-story brick, steel 


plans. 

WARREN, PA. 
township, Warren county, will open a_ road 
between Spring creek and Colza, which will 
120-toot span 


Supervisors of Columbus 


involve the construct.on of a 
bridge 


WASHINGTON, PA 
Plate Co. has increased its capital stock from 


Washington Tin 


$350,000 to $400,000 
WAYNESBORO, PA 
manufacturer of grinders and _ boring mills, 


Landis Tool Co., 


plans the erection of two additions to its 
plant, giving it about 30,000 additional square 
feet of floor space. 

YORK, PA.—An almshouse will be built by 
the county commissioners; will include admin 
istration building, chapel, nurses’ home, power 
houce, to cost $350,000; B. F. Willis, archi 
tect, of this city, has plans. 

ATLANTIC CITY,a..J 


Inc., automobiles, has been incorporated; $100, 


Grove & Stewart, 


OULU cap.tal stock: by : 
Stewart, Theodore Schimpf. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—PBhiladelphia & Reading 
railway is having plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of steel and concrete ferry houses and 
in elevated structure to replace those recently 
burned along the Delaware river front. 

FORKED RIVER, N. J Plans are being 
made t& install a municipal water plant, to be 
operated by water power 

HARRISON, N. J.—Hyatt 
Co, has let contract for erection of 50 x 50 


Roller Bearing 


feot gas producer house 
tne se CATY, N. f. 
ing Co, has been incorporated; $45,000 cap- 
Oliver L. Clevenger, Jersey 
Weed, Newark, N. J.; John 


Clevenger Engineer- 


ital stock; by 
City; Fred T. 
R. Clevenger. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J].—Nagle Packing Co. 
will build a five-story, 60 x 204-foot packing 
plant in Jersey City. American By-Product 
Machinery Co., 90 West street, is the consult- 
ing engineer. 

NEWARK, N, J.—Heller & Merz Co. has 
plans for an $18,000, one-story, 70 x 200-foot, 
brick addition to its plant 

NEWARK, N. J Machinery & 
Construction Co., contractor, has been in- 
corporated; $10,000 capital stock; by Hubert 
J. Rowe, Arnaldo Romualdi, Luigi Pazze. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Royal Spring Bed Co., 
has been incorporated to manufacture folding 
beds, steel $100,000 capital 
stock; by Louis Newman, Joseph Silverman, 
Isaac and Max Meyerson. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N., J.—Neverslip Mfg. 


Co, has awarded a contract to Peter Kinney 


Romualdi 


couches, etc.; 


for the erection of a plant, which will double 
the capacity. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Contractor Bugbee will 
erect a $3,000 steel addition to the Trenton 
Smelting plant. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Three- Star Tire Co., 


Koch, W. Chandler ~ 
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manufacturer, has been incorporated; $50,000 
capital stock; by Edward H. Steel, Archibald 
F, Updike, Richard G. Whitehead. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Trenton Potteries Co 
has contracted with Burton & Burton for 
the erection of a $2,360, brick and steel addi- 
tion, 

TRENTON, N. J.—J. Ridgway Fell, city 
commissioner, has received plans for the 
proposed sewage pumping station and disposal 
plant from Herring & Gregory, consulting 
engineers, New York; estimated cost $400,000. 

DOVER, DEL.—Standard Union Concrete 
Equipment Co, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture machinery to make concrete ;. $1,200,000 
capital stock; by Louis A. Rice, Brooklyn; 
E. M. Kolstad, New York; Walter R. Darby, 
Westfield, N. J. 

WILMINGTON, DEL, - Killian Roller 
Bearing Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture roller bearings, axles, etc.; $500,000 
capital stock; by Herbert E. Latter, W. J. 
Maloney, Oscar J. Reichard. 

BALTIMORE.—Jos. FEF. 
has let the contract for a nine story and base- 
ment, 33 x 76-foot addition to the Thompson- 


Sperry, architect, 


Grace Co.’s factory. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.—Pangborn Corpora- 
tion has called for bids on about 20 machine 
tools. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Southern railroad 
is inquiring for a 60-inch horizontal boring 
mill, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Panama canal, will receive bids until Feb. 24, 


Purchasing agent, 


for cold-rolled steel, machine bolts, etc. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Navy department, 
bureau of yards and docks, will receive bids 
until Feb. 13 for a 1-ton, floating revolving 
crane for the navy yard, Norwalk, Va. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bureau of yards 
and docks, will receive bids until Feb. 27 for 
the construction of three 600-foot towers at 
each of the 
Diego, Cal. ; Pearl 


following naval stations: San 


Harbor, Hawaii, and 


Cavite, Philippine islands, 


CENTRAL STATES 


BRYAN, O.—County 
voted in favor of immediate preparation of 


commissioners have 


plans for the construction of 25 bridges, and 
approaches. 

CANAL DOVER, O.—Fire badly damaged 
the Columbia Fire Brick Co.’s plant, entailing 
a loss of about $20,000; plant will be rebuilt 
at once. 

CANTON, Q. Little 
manufacturer, has been incorporated; $10,000 
capital stock; by E. D. Myers, J. R. Binns, 
W. L. Vance, R. C. Flack, C. W. Metzger. 

CEDARVILLE, O.—Plant of the 
ville Light & Power Co. will be remodeled 
under 


Giant Starter Co., 


Cedar 


and enlarged; negotiations are also 
way for the purchase of this plant by the 
Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, O. 
CINCINNATI.—Some light machine shop 
equipment will be needed by I. J. Cooper, 
who will build an addition, 20 x 75 feet, to 
his garage at 717 Main street. 
CINCINNATI.—Plant of the R. A. Jones 


& Co., soap machinery manufacturers, on 


Elm street, was slightly damaged by fire 
recently, the loss being about $5,000. 
CINCINNATI.—H. & S. Pogue Co. will 


soon have plans prepared for an addition to 
its building on Fourth street, to be of steel 
construction and between five and eight stor- 
ies high, 
CINCINNATI 
contractors, has been’ incorporated; 
capital stock; by J. G. Stewart, Joseph Wilby, 
i: ah Kerper, RR. E. 
Simonds Jr. 
CINCINNATI 
heating and ventilating equipment will be 
received before Feb. 1 by S. S. and G. H. 


Jones-Cummins Co. general 
$20,000 


Rawson, Edmund 


Estimates for. considerable 
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Godley, architects, for a loft building on 
Elm street, which is being remodeled. 
CINCINNATI. 
facturers of watch cases, will build a $50,000 
plant on McMillan street, near Reading Road 
early in the spring; the contract to prepare 
the plans for this work will be let soon. 
CINCINNATI.—United States Iron & Pa- 
per Co. has leased a four-story building on 
East Second street, near Sycamore street; the 


Gruen Sons Co., manu- 


company was recently organized by Peter and 
Joseph Bigganer, to be operated as a partner- 
ship. 
CINCINNATI. 
machinery of the Maley Thompson & Moffett 
Co. will be offered at auction on Jan. 28; the 
company went into the hands of the receiver 


Second-hand wood-working 


about a year ago, and the plant has not been 
operated recently. 

CINCINNATI.—Fire recently damaged the 
plant of the Thomas Buchanan Crucible Steel 
Co. on Elm street and also the adjoining 
sheet metal plant of the Michael Lalley Co. 
The total loss is estimated at about $50,000; 
the warehouse of Julius Uihlein & Co., steel 
and wire dealers, also on Elm street, was also 
damaged to the extent of $4,000. 

CLEVELAND.—National Bronze & Alum- 
inum Foundry Co. has increased its capital 
from $10,000 to $59,000, 

CLEVELAND.—Commissioner of purchases 
and supplies will receive bids until noon, Jan. 
27, for two 250-horsepower, water tube boilers 
for the city hospital. 

CLEVELAND.—Commissioner of purchases 
and supplies will receive bids until noon, Jan. 
28 for two traveling cranes for the depart- 
ment of public utilities, water division. 

CLEVELAND.—F. W. Ballard, city engi- 
neer, has plans for a _ two-story, reinforced 
concrete, brick and steel sub-station to be 
built on East Seventy-ninth street and Wood- 
land avenue. 

CLEVELAND.—Willard 


Co., due to a recent fire, will proceed at once 


Storage Battery 
with construction of a $25,000, one-story, 90 
x 200-feet, brick factory building on East 131st 
street; plans were drawn some months ago, 
as a part of the proposed ‘unit of buildings to 
be erected. 

DAYTON, O.—Board of education will re 
ceive bids until Feb. 11 for a $120,000 school 
building to be erected at Cambridge, Yale and 
Euclid avenues; Schenck & Williams, archi- 
tects. 

FINDLAY, O. 
Motor Co, has increased its capital from $15,- 
000 to $30,000, 

FINDLAY, O.—Modern Light & Power Co., 
manufacturer, has been incorporated; $10,000 
capital stock; by R. C., E. L. and E, D. 
Bishop, P. D. Elson, E. B. Newman. 

GOMER, O.—Village will vote on a bond 
issue for the erection of a lighting plant. 

JEFFERSON, O.—A. V. Hillier, clerk of 
Ashtabula county commissioners, will receive 
bids until Feb. 1 for the construction of a 
one-story, brick boiler house; certified check 


Electric Construction & 


$100 required. 

MARIETTA, O.—Fred Wilking 
Co., manufacturer, has been incorporated; 
$10,000 capital stock; by Albert, Fred, Eliza- 
beth and John C., Wilking, James Williamson. 

MASSILLON, O *lans are being prepared 
by the engineering departmerit for a _ pro- 
posed viaduct across the river and canal to 


Carriage 


connect Coal avenue with State street. 

NEWTON FALLS, O.—Frank B. Hall Co 
has closed a five-year contract with Houghton 
& Richards, Boston, for the manufacture of 
power saw machines, and also has a contract 
to furnish telephone construction material for 
the Ohio State Telephone Co.; these  con- 
tracts will necessitate in addition to the re- 
pair of the plant, the erection of a shop on 
North Center street 

TOLEDO, O.—Turnbull Wagon Co. has 
increased its capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 
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TOLEDO, O.—County commissioners will 
receive bids until 10 a. m., Jan. 29 for a 
light, heat and power plant for the Lucas 
county children’s home; E. Bayer, Nicholson 
building, is eng neer, 

WARREN, O.—General Malleable Co. has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WARREN, O.—Bids will be received by the 
board of education until Jan, 29 for the erec 
tion of four school buildings; Frank L 
Packard, Columbus, O., architect. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O. 
subsidiary of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., plans a $50,000 addition to its plant at 
Struthers, O.; it will house a new pickling 


Western Conduit, a 


department, a warehouse and assorting room. 

ZANESVILLE, O.—Fred Werner, clerk of 
commissioners, will open bids Feb. 1 for a 
steel superstructure of a single span, 51-foot 
bridge, with a 12-foot roadway; certified check 
for 10 per cent required. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Pennsboro Con- 
crete Works has been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000 to manufacture concrete 
blocks. 

CHESTER, W. VA.—Chester Rubber Tire 
& Tube Co., capital $2,000,000, has been in- 
corporated for the manufacture of rubber 
goods by Phillip Freshwater, J. C. Fresh 
water, Elmer Freshwater, A. L. Skinner and 
George A. Hasson, of this city. 

DUNBAR, W. VA.—Pavey Electric Co., 
Indianapolis, recently incorporated in West 
Virginia at $100,000 for the manufacture of 
electric machinery, will erect a plant in Dun- 
bar; Samuel Pavey, Elsie Pavey, Frank H. 
Pavey, Indianapolis; W. T. Moore and Paul 
F. Grosscup, Dunbar, W. Va., incorporators. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Columbia Gas 
Stove Co. will require some new equipment 
for its new plant; a number of electric mo- 
tors are included in the list. 

MULLENS, W. VA. — Miller Pocahontas 
Coal Co, has been incorporated for the mining 
of coal and the manufacture of coke; $100,- 
000 capital stock; by William Prince, Prince, 
W. Va.; L. N. Frantz, Mullens; Dr. O. O. 
Cooper, Harvey H. Ewart and James H. 
Miller, of Hinton, W. Va. 

SALEM, W. VA.—Ferdinand Ducour, Hec 
tor Ruequoy and Anthony Stenger head a 
company which plans to establish a_ glass 
plant in Salem this spring; the company will 
employ about 200 men. 

SULLIVAN, W. VA.—Amigo Coal Co. has 
been incorporated for the mining of coal and 
the manufacture of coke; $100,000 capital 
stock; by Dr. J. A. ‘Wood, Fred G. Wood, 
Joseph A. Wood, Dr. W. W. Kolner, of this 
city, and J. C. Sullivan of Mullens, W. Va. 

PADUCAH, KY. — Tennessee Iron Milling 
Co. has been incorporated; $6,100 capital 
stock; by Samuel I. Levy, Sydney and J. D. 
Mocquot. 

ELKHART, IND. Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern will move its eastern terminal from 
South Bend, Ind., to Elkhart. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Cottage Building Co. 
has purchased a site on Governor and Canal 
streets and will build a mill to be equipped 
w:th modern machinery. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Otto & Grayson 
Mfg. Co., machinery, has been incorporated; 
$10,000 capital stock; by John H. Grayson, 
Bert W. Simpson, et al. 

PORTLAND, IND. — Portland Forge & 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated; $80,000 
capital .stock; by J. A. Long, L. G. Holmes, 
C. C. Cartwright. 

CHICAGO.—Cain Time Lock Co. has been 
incorporated to do a general manufacturing 
business, $1,000 capital stock; by E. L. Wil- 
liams, Amos A, Wyckoff and F. R. Cain, 139 
North Clark street 
CHICAGO.—Rex Typewriter Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture typewriters; $800,- 
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000 capital stock; by Wm. E. Heilman, C. 
Paul Parker, 5923 Winthrop avenue and Er 
nest J. Andrews, 53 West Jackson Bivd. 

CHICAGO.—Turbine Engine Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to build turbine engines; 
$100,000 capital stock; by John A. Brown, S. 
E. Hill, and W. S. Stewart, 69 W. Washing 
ton strect. 

CHICAGO.—Geo, W. Jackson Construction 
Co., general contractor, has been incorporated ; 
$500.000 cap'tal stock; by Jno. T. Fanning, 
Thos, C Jackson nd Geo. W Jackson, 29 
South La Salle street 

CHICAGO.—Viall Motor Car Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture automobiles and 
motor vehicles; $5,000 capital stock; by J. D. 
Kendall, Edward H. Hartigan and Frank S. 
Righeimer, 12 West Adams street. 

CHICAGO.—Warner Forge & Machine Co 
has been incorporated to operate a forge and 
machine shop; $6,000 capital stock; by John 
L. Pearson, L. M. Brenner and Walter D. 
Herrick, 298 South LaSalle street. 

CHICAGO.—Spencer Otis Co. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture railway equipment 
and supplies; $75,000 capital stock; by Ed- 
ward A. Grams, Abner A. Stilwell and O. 
Guernsey Orcutt, 10 South LaSalle street. 

CHICAGO.—Arrow Forging & Tool Works 
has been incorporated to carry on a _ forge 
and tool business; $10,000 capital stock; J 
M. Deutch, J. S. Brown, and J. M. Dresser, 
208 South LaSalle street. 

CHICAGO.—Electric Ticket Machine Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture ma- 
chinery; $100,000 capital stock; E. H. Till- 
son, F. R. Westcott and E. W. Mosher, 313 
South Clinton street 

CHICAGO.—Koellner Refrigerator & Ice 
Machine Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture refrigerating and ice machinery; $5,- 
000 capital stock; by Otto C. Koellner, Henry 
G. Koellner, 4933 North Rockwell and Blain 
J. Berbach, 5717 Cain avenue 

CHICAGO Grau Specialty Ford Shock 
Absorber Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in shock 
capital stock; by Herman Grau, Wm. E 
Thomas, and Otto C. Walther, 3851 North 


Springfield avenue, 


absorbers; $1,500 


CHICAGO.—Shippers Refrigerating Car Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture railroad 
cars, locomotives and other rolling stock; 
$500,000 capital stock; Henry H. Philips, I. 
J. Horne and Oscar Anderson. The company 
is represented by Pain & Hurd, Rookery 
building 

EAST PEORIA, ILL.—Board of trustees 
will receive bids until Feb. 8 for the erection 
of a standpipe and pumping station for the 
water works department. 

TREMONT, ILL.—Quick Attachable Fence 
Post Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture a special fence post; $2,400 capital stock; 
by Wm. C. Stuber, Wm. Pfiederer and John 
Stuber. - 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Council will purchase 
an additional generator for the electric light- 
ing department, to cost, when installed with 
foundation, piping, etc., $25,000. 

HANCOCK, MICH.—Henry Key will start 
work on the city’s proposed rock crushing 
plant after January. 

HARTFORD, WIS Hartford Tire Pump 
Co. is installing an oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting plant and making other improvements 
and additions to its equipment. 


TSP pa Cap! A 
SOUTHERN STATES 
NORFOLK, VA.—Bids will close Feb. 13 
for a 150-ton floating crane for the United 
States navy yard; the rane will cost about 
$450,000. 


GALVESTON, TEX 
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Cold Storage Co. plans a three-story, brick 
addition to its ice plant; estimated cost 
$50,000 

MURFREESBORO, ARK. Williams & 
Freeman Water & Light Co, has been incor- 
porated: $10,000 capital stock; J. E. Wil- 
lams, president, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Chattanooga 
Stamping & Enameling Co. has applied for a 
charter and will incorporate at $200,000 with 
the following incorporators: William Lipp- 
hardt, J. T. Arnold, James M. Trimble, C. H. 
Huston and Francis Martin; the company has 
awarded the contract for its main plant which 
will cost between $75,000 and $100,000, 


WESTERN STATES 


SALINA, KAS.—Otto J. Lehrack Construc 
tion Co., Kansas City, Kas., has the general 
contract for a $50,000, steel and concrete ele- 
vator to be erected for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator as soon as weather permits; it 
will have a capacity of 150,000 bushels, 


WICHITA, KAN.—John G. McFarland will 
erect a three-story, brick and concrete build- 
ing in the spring, it will be leased by J. J. 
Jones for use as machine shop-in connection 
with the Jones six motor car plant. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Colcord & Carroll, re- 
finers of Oklahoma City, Okla., will locate a 
$40,000 plant in Wichita; part of the plant will 
be brick, two stories, and ‘the remainder of 
steel and concrete; refinery is to be com- 
pleted about March 1. 


WINFIELD, KAN.—Denmark Construction 
Co., Washington building, Madison, Wis., has 
the general contract for a $100,000 milk con- 
densing plant, two stories, 60 x 100 feet, of 


brick and reinforced concrete. 


CHEHALIS, WASH.—Palmer Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated at $20,000, to 
double the present capacity of the plant; O. 
K. Palmer, et al; incorporators. 

MONTESANO, WASH.—Northern Pacific 
Railway Co, has awarded the contract for a 
draw bridge across the Hoquiam river to 
McCreary & Willard; bridge will consist of 
a 256-foot, steel draw span, 70-foot truss 
span, and 90 feet of docking. 

SEATTLE.—Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Co., of this city, has purchased 3,000 
acres of land in Skagit county, with water 
rights on Baker river; this a part of the 
plan to develop electric energy for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Inland Empire Paper 
Co. is planning the construction of a $200,000 
sulphide plant early this year; stockholders 
may authorize the construction of a dam and 
power plant, making the total investment 
during the year about $500,000. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—Portland-Vancouver 
& Northern Railway Co. has been  incor- 
porated to build an electric railway between 
Vancouver and Portland; Henry Crass, mayor 
of Vancouver, is president. 

YELM, WASH.—F. & W. shingle mill, 
owned by Charles Falkner and E. E. Whitach, 
was badly damaged by fire, causing a loss of 
$2,500; mill will probably be rebuilt. 

THE DALLES, ORE. Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railfoad & Navigation Co. is to build a 
freight terminal here consisting of six switch- 
ing yard tracks each 4,000 feet long, a 12- 
stall round house, a machine shop 40 x 40 
feet, a power house 40 x 60 feet, a store house 
40 x 8&0 feet, water tanks, coal plant, cinder 
conveyor and turn table; about two miles of 
new track will be necessary and 236 tons 
of steel will be bought; estimated cost is 
$200,000, 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Commissioner Daly 
has completed plans for an additional gar- 
bage incinerator; $275,000 bonds are avail- 
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(Delivery to April 1.) 


Bessemer, valley .......++++++- 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Susic, Pittsburgh 


Basic, eastern Pa.........-++-- 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 13 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 13. 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia. 14 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo...... 13. 


No, 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 14. 


No, 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 13. 
No, 2 foundry, valley........... 13. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 
No, 2 foundry, Ironton......... 
No, 2 foundry, Chicago........ 13. 


No, 2X aay Philadelphia... 14. 
No, 2X fdy., tidewater.... 14. 


wn 


CouMOMsANI™N 


75 to 
00 to 13 
50 tol 
70 to 13. 
00 to 13. 

13. 


12.75 
00 to 13.50 
25 to 14.50 
25 to 14.50 


wuoouwnon 


No. 2X aiden. BIO :4.5< 502 13.00 to 13.25 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia....... 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater.... 14.00 to 14.25 
No, 2 plain, Buffalo............ 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.... 9.50 to 9.75 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 12.40 
No, 2 southern, Chicago........ 13.75 to 14.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila, delivery.. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 13.50 to 13.75 
No. 2 south’n, New York, docks 13.75 to 14,00 
No. 2 southern Boston, docks... 13.75 to 14.25 
No, 2 south’n, interior New Eng. 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis...... 14.00 to 14.25 
Virginia No. 2X furnace... .. 12.50 to 12.75 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 15.25 to 15.50 
Virginia 2X, Jersey City........ 15.50 to 15.75 
Virginia 2X, RKoston points..... 15.75 to 16.00 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......... 13.25 to 13.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 13.45 to 13.70 
Gray forge, Birmingham..... 8.75 to 9.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Cleveland. 17.63 
Silveries, 5 per cent Birmingham 12.50 
Silveries, 5 per cent, onene 16.35 
Standard low phos., Phil....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phos., Pittsburgh......... 20.95 to 21.20 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

on BOON Gisccccosestsosoeve 15.75 to 16.50 
Cee PEED Gb csc cccuatees 15.75 to 16.75 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 25.00 

IRON ORE 
(Lower lake ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent....... $3.75 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent.......... 3.50 
Old range, non-Bess., 51% per cent..... 3.00 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent.... 2.85 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 

Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent........ 7c 
Foreign non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent.... 7c 
COKE 
(At the ovens) 

Connellsville furnace ...........+. $1.60 to 1.75 
Connellsville fur. contr..........+. 1.70 to 1. 75 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.00 to 2.40 
Connellsville fdy., contr........... 2.25 to 2.50 
Nise county furnace ............. 1.75 to 2.00 
Wise county foundry............. 2.10 to 2.40 
Pocahontas furmace .......00s000% 1.75 to 2.00 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 2.00 to 2.25 
i EA A 2.50 to 3.00 
NOW River, AUTMRCR. « .s56 ce cvecees 2.00 to 2.25 
FERRO-ALLOYS 
Ferro-manganese, Baltimore at $68.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 71.00 to 73.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 71.00 to 73.00 
Ferro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent, Pgh. 22.90 
Ferro-sil., 11 to 12 per cent, Pgh. 21.90 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent, Pgh. 20.90 

19.90 


Ferro-sil., 9 to 10 per cent, Pgh. 


Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, 


per Ib. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Open-hearth billets, Phila....... $21.40 to 21.90 
Forging billets, Phila........... 24.40 to 25.40 
Forging billets, Pbgh........... 24.00 to 24.50 





Freight Rates via Panama Canal 


Rates on materials, including 
plates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., 
to Pacific coast points via Panama 
canal, per 100 lbs., in carload lots, ex- 
clusive of insurance and dockage. 


finished 














NE ee ee ree $0.30 

fe OO ee 46 

ee eee, ee Reet eee .48 

OS OEE EE Oe .48 

Se ve co new o5,60 66 -46 

From Steubenville ............... 46 

oe ee eee TET eee Te .445 

NS OPORUEO 565, 6k nee vd oeee 39 

i SU os s2s 4s. ceoe bos o's 0 © .40 

ee Se eer eer . B75 

(TI sg eee oe 

OG RE ic es eas eae .60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.. $25.00 
SEeIeRe, PUtMOUON oc ccc cccece 19.50 to 20.50 
Billets, Youngstown ........... 18.50 to 19.50 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Sheet bars, Youngstown........ 19,00 to 20.00 

RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 
Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh....... 1.25¢ 
Stand, open-hearth rails, Pbgh.. 1.34c 
Let. rails, 8-lbs., Pbgh. & Chgo. 1.22c 
Lgt. rails, 12 lbs., Pbg. & Chgo 1.17¢c 
Lyt. rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh. & 

Chgo Co oeeeedesoeseavens 1.12¢ 
Let. rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh 

a ore vy 1.07¢c 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. & 

EY he ak Shae hk on oS nep vate $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chicago... 21.50 to 22.50 
Angle bars, st. sect. Pbgh. base. 1.50c 
Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo.. 1.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Pbgh..... 1.35¢ to 1.40¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo..... 1.50c 
Track bolts, Pbhgh......... 1.85 
Track bolts, Chao......... 2.00c 

Freight Rates, Pig Iron 

Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 

ENE Sooo at, cls ous careiee oo 6 $0.95 

TENS « Bis ce oe oaks ined anes 2.85 

New E ngland 2.85 

PN?) cca avkhnaknits anes ee 2.65 

EC boc viv ba bk bee le wee ee 95 

Ee eee er er Te ee 3.18 

Buffalo to: 

NS Se A ee ere $1.20 

New England (all rail)........... 2.45 

New York and Brooklyn (all rail). 2.45 


New York and Brooklyn (by 


canal) 1.00to 1.50 


Virginia furnaces to: 


Boston docks (r. and w.)......... $3.05 
New England (all rail)........... 3.25 
New York docks (r. and w.). . 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 

ee ree ree er eee $2.90 
SEE TE TS EPI Oe PP 4.00 
ES ne oa eae ok ck No 6b oie. Sooo 
SE OMS ca ARs Wcie-s 0's 4.0 os 2.65 
St ae a eee 6.15 
New York (rail and water)....... 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail)............. 5.20 
Philadelphia (rail and water)...... 4.00 
ss iy ip ak oe ee kiske 4.90 
ON See eee ee 2.75 
Chicago to: 

Des Moines pelads eee tiavss cs ee 
No a aL lee aibubiad clae .50 
II, coh inds Obs bom 2 a a ie ales 1.47 
SEIN chs 0. aio a. d.a- oi 3.58 
SS Cee eee ee ee 1.58 
Ironton, O., to: 

DE. Ks. woe ds 6o ORS RR SE SC ood $2.54 
CRY ig. aul dba aaa aiihn Gy ees 1.26 
RRR RRR RE, ARR FARES 1.62 
| RSG A aes Se a 1.81 
EER gc aa Nule 58 02% ae Sack 1.58 











SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.... 1.10c 
Structural shapes, Chicago...... 1.29c 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia... 1.25c to 1.30c 
Structural shapes, New York... 1.26c to 1.3lc 


Structural shapes, San Francisco 2.00c to 2.05c 
Tank plates, Chicago...... - 1.29¢ 
lank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.10c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.25c¢ to 1.30¢ 


Tank plates, New York..... . 1.26c to 1.3le 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh...... 1.10c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... . 1.29¢ 

ars, soft stecl, Philadelphi a... 1.25c to 1.30c 
B: ars, soft steel, New York..... 1.26c to 1.3lc 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh... ‘ 1.25c 
Hoops, less carloads, P ittsburgh. 1.30¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh . ; 1.10c 
Shafting, carloads, Pbgh.. , disc, 

ee ee ae 66 to 67 


Pbg h., disc 63 
0.975 to 1,025c 
1.12c to 1.19% 
1.10c to 1.15c 


Shafting, less carl’ds, 
Bar iron, Chicago 
Bar iron, Philadelphia 
Bar iron, New York.. 
Bar iron, Cleveland. 1.15¢c 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh...... 1.10c to 1.15 
Hard steel bars, Chicago..... 1.20c to 1.25c 
Smooth finish, mechy. steel, Chi.. 1.68 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 


No, 28, black, Pittsburgh..... ‘ 1.80c 
No. 28, black, Chicago ........ 1.99c to 2.04c 
No, 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh... 1.85¢ 
No. 8, galvanized, Pbgh ra «die aae 2.70c to 2.75c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo....... .89c¢ to 2.94¢c 
No. 10, blue, annealed, Pbgh... 1.30c to 1.35c 
No, 10, blue, annealed, Phila... 1.50c to 1.55¢ 
$3.10 to 3.20 


rin plate, 100 Ilb., coke base 


EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 
SPECIFICATIONS 


(Per hundred pounds.) 


Single pickled, cold roll., and re-anl. 30 cents 
Hot roll’d, pickl’d and anl., tin mill 25 cents 
Full pickl’d, cold rolled and re-anl. 50 cents 
Auto sheets cea eta te iw anes 75 cents 
Blued stove pipe " stock ites so Cents 
Ee: re vo cee ne hae eee 
ek i ccs ks: 6 BS & bunk oie 10 cents 
Roller levelling 5 id sas Ma, seine ae 10 cents 
Patent levelling and re-squaring 35 cents 
Se IE is i, xin PA owas kad s OLN 10 cents 
ES rere ee ee 10 cents 
Lime finish Aes cs 10 cents 
Open-hearth stamping steel, free 

Pe ON) GORE oko. kk OK 55 cents 


Special _open hearth dee p stpg. steel 
tree from mill scale.. 80 cents 

Extra deep special auto body stock $1.25 

Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 

No reduction for sheets not annealed. 

_ The above extras apply on both sheet and 

tin mill specifications, at the same rate. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh. ) 


Black. Galv. 
Butt-weld. 

Steel, 34 to 3 SUED cc cccatn. Oe 72% 
Iron, 34 to 2% inches......... 70 61 


Steel, 2'%4 to 6 inches.. sae 714% 


BOILER TUBES 


Steel, 344 to 4% inches ee et ee co Gee 
Iron, 3 to 4 inches... Tee 
WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire nails, jobbers, Pittsburgh. ...$1.50.to 1.55 
Wire nails, retailers, Pittsburgh... 1.55 to 1.60 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh.... 1.30 to 1.35 
Plain wire retailers, Pittsburgh.... 1.35 to 1.40 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh.... 1.70 to 1.75 
Galvanized wire, retailers, Pbgh... 1.75 to 1.80 
Polished staples, yy Se pees 1.50 to 1.55 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh......... 1.90 to 1.95 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 1.50 to 1.55 
Barb wire, painted, retailers, Pbgh. 1.55 to 1.60 
Barb wire, galv., retailers, Pbgh.. 1.95 to 2.00 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh... 1.90 to 1.95 
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BOLTS AND NUTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 

Carriage bolts, 4% x 6 inches, smaller or 
shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 20; cut threads 
80 and 15; larger or longer, 75 to 15. 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts % x 4 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled, 80 and 25; 
cut, 80 and 20; larger or longer, 80 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 25. 

Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$6.30 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $7.20 off. 

Cold pressed, c. and t. square, blank or 
tapped, $6 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % 
inch and larger, $7.20; Y-inch and smaller, 


1é~ 


$7.80, 

RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh......... 1.45c to 1.50c 
Structural rivets, Chgo......... 1.68c 
momer tiveta, PUGH s. 6s occ.0d oss 1.55c to 1.60c 
Boiler rivets, Chgo......... : 1.78c 


Die BERR eek ae ice ee 1.55c¢ to 1.60c 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


(Subject to regular extras.) 


0.10 to 0.19 Base price 
Carbon. Cut to length 
1% inch and wider......... Hard. Soft. 
0.100 and thicker......... 2.85 3.10 
0.050 to 0.099 inc....... 4 2.95 3.20 
0.035 to 0.049 inc....... ‘ 3.10 3.35 
0.031 to 0.034 inc...... ; 3.35 be A} 
0.025 to 0.030 inc...... ; 3.60 4.00 
0.020 to 0.024 inc.. ences 3.80 4.20 
O.087 to CBOld WG... . cies 4.70 5.20 
OOIS and 0.06. ..kiicc ccs 5.10 5.60 
Oia Se Cite vk. ctcpads 5.95 6.45 
Ea ot ie SS eee 6.55 7.05 
Ds Ee Pe rene ee 6.90 7.40 
2 Ui ey apo eee iso. 7.25 7.75 
Coils. 
0.100 and thicker an 75 3.00 
0.050 to 0.099 ine.... 2.80 3.05 
0.035 to 0.049 ine... 9 3.20 
0.031 to 0.034 inc.... 3.10 3.50 
0.025 to 0.030 inc... 3.20 3.60 
0.020 to 0.024 inc... 3.30 3.70 
0.017 to 0.019 inc 3.60 4.10 
0.015 and 0.016....... 4.00 4.50 
0.013 and 0.014....... 4.70 5.20 
ao ere 5.05 5.55 
0.011 re Ne or 5.40 5.90 
Uti ee ee eee ex 5.75 6.25 
CAST IRON PIPE 
Three to 20 in., Cleveland..... $21.50 
Twenty-four to 48-in., Cleveland 21.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ......cceee. 26.00 
Six to 12 inches, Chicago....... 24.00 
Large sizes, Chicago........... 23.50 
Six-stch: New) Woes. wo vieccscs 20.00 to 20.50 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 19.50 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 19.50 
Gas pipe, $1 per ton higher than 
water, 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 
Steel bars, Chica@o.....césccess 1.65¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland........... 1.80c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 1.70c to 1.80c 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 1.65c to 1.70c 
Steel bars, New York.......... 1.80c 
7 ge a es OS eee 1.76c 
rom Bers, CREO. <2... 626 cccece 1.65c 
Iron bars, Cleveland....... 1.75¢ 
Iron bars, St. Louis Soe : 1.65¢ 
Irom: bars, Cincimmati.i. is. oes ss 1.60c to 1.70¢ 
Iron bars, Philadel phi cae hawks 1.60c to 1.65c 
Iron bars, New York.......... 1.65¢c to 1.70c 
EE ee 2.15¢ 
Shapes and plates, Chicago..... 1.75c 
Shapes and plates, Cleveland 1.90c 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati... 1.80c to 1.85c 
Shapes and plates, St. Louis.. 1.80c 
Shapes and plates, Philadelphia... 1.65c to 1.70c 
Shapes and plates, New York. 1.85¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo 1.95c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleve. 2.05¢ 
No. 10 blue antl. sh., St. Louis 2.00¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci 1.95¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 2.55c¢ 


sheets, Cleveland... 
black sheets, Cincinnati. 
sheets, St. Louis.. 
sheets, Chgo...... 
sheets, Cleveland.. 
sheets, Cincinnati. . 
sheets, St. Louis... 
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Freight Rates, Coke 


Connellsville regions, per 2 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
(Net Tons.) 


wrought, Chgo...$ 
wrought, Cleve.. 

wrought, St. L.. 
wrought, Cincin.. 
wrought, Chgo... 
wrought, St. L.. 
transoms, Chgo.. 
transoms, St. L.. 
spr’gs, Chgo. 
Knuckles, coup. & spr’gs, St. L. 


ee ae eee 
Chicago... 


Chicago...... 


2 gees 
Chicago...... 

| er ae 
Chicago ie welche 
Cleveland....... 
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Minneapolis and 





Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds 


St Paabicvss 


CON SG cu cass 
Pacific coast, via .~Panama canal 46 








St. Louis 


CMCEMO. 4 6c cu) tin 
CTOVGTAMG . oo ich ese 
Cincinmati....... 
Pree er 
Chicago..... 
Cleveiand.. 
Cincinnati... 
St. Louis... 
CRUCASD. F00 +-0% 
boiler plate, cut, Chgo... 
boiler plate, cut Buffalo... 
. 1 boiler plate, cut, St. 
toiler punchings Chicago........ 
‘hicago eocve cee 
Cleveland........- 
Cast borings, Cincinnati ........ 
RN a ee 

turnings, Chicago. 
turnings, Cleveland 
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Machine shop turnings, Cinci... . 
Machine shop turnings, St, L.... 
Malleable agl., Chicago ......... 


Malleable agricultural, St. Louis 


Malleable, railroad, Chicago 

Malleable, railroad, Cincinnati . 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louis.... 
Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... 
Angle bars, iron, St. Louis...... 
Angle bars, steel, Chgo......... 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis..... 
Stove plate, Chicago ........... 


Stove plate, Cleveland .......... 


Stove plate, Buffalo ............ 
Stove plate, Cincinnati ......... 
Stove plate, St. Logis. .c.is cscs 
Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 


Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 


Heavy melting steel, Cleveland.. 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati.. 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, New York. 
Heavy melting steel, St. Louis.. 
Bundled sheet, Buffalo.......... 
Grate bara; Buffalo .....ccaceces 
Grate bars, New York ......... 
No. 1 railroad wrought, east. Pa. 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Pbgh... 
No. 1 R. R, wght., New York... 
No. 1 R. R. wrought, Buffalo... 


Shafting, Wew Vat is foe. Kehoe 


Shafting, eastern. Pa..........++. 


Wrought pipe, New York ...... 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa.... 


Mch, shop turnings, New York.. 
Machine shop turnings, Buffalo.. 
Mch, shop turnings, Pbhgh....... 
Mch, shop turnings, _eastern Pa. 


Cast borings, New York........ 
Cast borings, eastern Pa........ 
Cast borings, Buffalo............ 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh........ 
Stove plate, (Jersey points). 

Stove plate, Pittsburgh.......... 


Stove plate, eastern | 
Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 
Shoveling steel, St. Louwis....... 


Reroll’g rails, 5 ft. & ov., Pbgh. 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo... 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Cleve... 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L.. 
Steel rails, short, Chicago...... 


Steel rails, short, Cleveland 


Steel. rails, short, St, Louis..... 
Iron rails, Cleveland nom........ 
Tee SMe LG eso 6 cca ancnee 
Iron rails, Cincinnati .......... 
Iron rails, eastern Pa........00. 
[ron ratis, St,. ARs ve ckvicesne 
Iron rails, Pittsburgh........... 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo.. 
Frogs, switches & g’rds, St. L.. 
Car wheels, (iron), Pittaburgh.. 
Car wheels, (steel), Pittsburgh. . 
Car wheels, Chicago.......e.e0. 
Car wheels, eastern Pa......... 
( 


MEGIO. 60 00<atsaue 


‘ar wheels, 
Car wheels, 


Bu 
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Cas wheelk, St. EOile ..cccesses 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 
Iron axles, Cincinnati ........ 


Room andes GON | o:o00 > on.02:0008 


Iron axles, Chicago ........ ee 


Steel car axles, New York....... 
Steel car axles, Buffalo ........ 
Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa..... 
No. 1 busheling, Buffalo ....... 
No. 1 busheling, Pittsburgh..... 
No. 2 busheling, Buffalo ....... 
Low phosphorus steel, Buffalo... 


Low phosphorus steel, Pbgh.... 


Low phos. steel, eastern Pa...... 
No. 1 forge, eastern Pa......... 
No. 1 cast, eastern Pa........- 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.......... 


No. 1 heavy cast N. J. points... 


Mall. iron, R. R., Cleveland.... 


Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh... 
Malleable, R. R., Buffalo ....... 
Malleable, R. R., east Pa........ 
Bundied sheet, Pittsburgh...... 


Bundled sheet, Cleveland ....... 


UaaAow 


ucoouwn 


4.25to 4, 
4.50to 5. 
7.50to 7. 
6.00 to 6 
7.75to 8, 
6.50 to 7. 
6.25 to 6. 
11.75 to 12. 
9.50 to 10. 
8.00 to 8. 
8.50 to 8. 
8.25to 8, 
rf 

9.00 to 9. 
6.50 to 7. 
7. 

4. 


eeereerbervereyss 


10.25 to 10.75 
9.00 to 9.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
11:50 to 12.00 
13.50 to 14.0 
7.25to 7.50 
9.25to 9.75 
5.00 to 5.25 


5.50to 6.00 
7.50 to 8.0 
7.50to 8.0 
5.00 to 5.2 
7.50to 8.0 
6.00 te 65 
8.00to 8.5 
8.00 to 8.5 
8.50to 9.0 
8.50 to 9.0 
8.25to 8.7 
8.00 to 8.5 

11.50 to 12.00 
9.50 te 9.7 
11.00 to 11.5 

10.50 to 11.00 
9.75 to 10.0 
9.50 to 10.0 
11.00 to 11.5 
9.25to 9.5 
© 12.0 


13.00 to 13.50 
9.00 to 9.25 
9.25to 9.50 

10.50 to 11.00 

11.50 to 12.00 

10.00 to 10.50 

10.50 to 11,00 

10.50 to 11.00 
9.25 to 9.50 

10.25 to 10.50 

18.00 to 18.50 

19.00 to 20.00 

18.50 to 19.00 

19.00 to 19.50 

15.50 to 16.00 

11.00 to 11.50 

12.00 to 12.50 

12.50 to 13.00 

13.50 to 14,00 
8.25 to 8.75 
8.50 to 8.75 
5.75 to 6.25 

14.00 to 14.50 

13.25 


13.50 to 14.00 
7.75to 8.25 
11.75 to 12.25 
11.25 to 11.75 
10.25 to 10,50 
9.25to 9.75 

10.0 
9.25to 9.7 
8.00 to 8.50 
8.75 to 9.25 

7.50 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 








High-Grade Tin and Terne Plates 
Genuine Charcoal and Iron Terne Plates 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & 
Sheet Company 


Canton, Ohio 
es and — Steel, ed 
° . awing Steel, Automobile 
Specialties mole Sheets, Full Finished Enamel- 
ing and Ceiling Stock, Etc. 











a 
The Best means of producing Good Steet Castings \ 
Used by the best Stee Foundries all over the World } 
New Style Baby One Ton. Two lon Three Ton and Five Ton Converters it 
Used by US Government in seven Novy Yards and Arsenals ; | 
26 Years of Experience Good Steel Guaranteed 
7s TROPENAS CONVERTER CO 
4 Ask for RCH 

AY Our Booklets * = on” A ae 























Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 


All Kinds of Power Plants 


SPECIALISTS in the Industrial Application 
of PRODUCER GAS 
MILWAUKEE, Wells Bldg. CHICAGO, Ist National Bank 








FREE—A 10-DAY TRIAL - 


Two Cents or One Cent — 


—— 
AIR CONTROL 





AIR LINE 







invested in postage will 
put you in possession of 
information concerning the 


Niagara Portable Sand Blast _. 
that will mean many dollars in SUCTION 


your pocket on your next job. It's ~~~ 
up to you to write us. 


GEO. M. STOWE, JR., Parish and Dearborn Sts., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


vices. Inc., Buffalo, NY 
and Canadian Niagara Device 
Co., Bridgeburg, Ont 


Manufacturer for Niagara De 








ELECTRIC <a aremnoctl 
WELDING "srr wetoexs” 


JOB WELDING CATALOGUE C 








Thomson Electric Welding Co. Lynn, Mass. | 
ii 
Malleable fron 
CASTING 


SILE STRENGTH and vopacirseeet 
INGLY ‘TOUGH Large or small, we are equippe 


to make your castings, and guarantee egy 
isfaction It is Our busi 1ess to serve you. uick 


delivery our specialty Write us 


The General Malleable Company 


WARREN, OHIO 






















Of HIGH TEN 















January 21, 1915 


Galveston Carnegie Warehouse 
(Continued from page 170) 


shear, with roller skids, is used for cutting angles. Tor 
twisting bars, for use in concrete reinforcing, a seven- 
spindle twisting machine is employed, being driven by a 
powerful mill type motor. 


Fabricating Shop 


The fabricating shop contains a comprehensive equip- 
ment of machines of modern type for turning out fitted 
work. This equipment includes a heavy type, double-beam 
punch and coping machine; a punch with 48-inch gap; 
a 36-inch rotary planer and a gag press for bending and 
straightening materials. The machine tool equipment 
includes a 24-inch lathe, a 20-inch shaper, a high-duty 
drill press and boring machine, a motor-driven emery 
wheel and a 1%-inch double-head screw cutting ma 
chine. The riveting equipment includes a 16x9x 14-inch, 
tandem type, direct motor connected air compressor of 
the enclosed automatic oiling type; this machine is con- 
trolled by an automatic pressure regulator and auto- 
matic motor starter. The riveting equipment also includes 
horseshoe and compression type machine riveters, as 
well as hand tools. For heating, the fabricating shop 
is equipped with several oil-burning furnaces. 


Iron, Steel and Coal in Dixie 


(Continued from page 178) 





was charged and the work done effectively and rapidly. 
As much as 1,000-pound balls of good puddle iron were 
produced at a charge. The company installed ten of 
these furnaces, as did Jones Bros., of England, and 
operated them until it became evident that the cost of 
puddling was much greater than in the old-style furnace. 
Then the Danks’ furnaces were taken out and the old 
style re-installed. In fact, it was a fine example of the 
high cost of puddling. A record of six months is as 


follows: 
Cost 
per Ton of 


Tons. Items of Cost Total Cost. Muck Bar 
1,835.27 ae. £000 © sxeeelean re i pe $50,469.92 $25.85 
954.70 ee: eer eer ; 9.00 8,592.32 4.40 
4,148.88 oo ety or eee re ere 3.16 13,110.46 6.72 
ERGOT ics sede aiee es ; iis taeees 19,552.44 10.02 
ae ee rere we ig Bs ; 9,989.46 5.10 
1,952.41 Muck bar production............. $101,714.60 $52.09 


An important factor in the progress of iron-making in 
the south since the war was the introduction by A. M. 
Shook and myself in 1890 of the Robinson coal-washing 
machine, a new English patent at the time, which was 
for several years almost universally used by various 
furnace companies of the south. This machine has now 
been largely replaced by the various types of jig washers, 
but is still in use at our plant at Rockwood with 
excellent results. 

It is unnecessary to go into details, but I feel justified 
in saying that with southern coals it would have been 
impossible to compete with northern iron in the early 
days without this machine, as at that time there was 
nothing on the market to compare with it in efficiency. 
Many of these machines were used in the north. The 
Cambria Iron Co. had four or six of them at their works 
at Johnstown. 


A Successful Iron Rolling Mill 


While it may seem somewhat personal, yet it is only 
fair to say a word with reference to the Knoxville Iron 
Co., which, in its way, has been a very considerable factor 
in southern iron manufacture. This mill, as before 
stated, was leased by me as quartermaster under General 
Ambrose E. Burnside in 1863, and operated until the war 
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closed in 1865, then leased by myself and L. C. Shepperd, 
who afterward sold out to the Richards Bros., of Potts- 
ville, Pa. It was operated until 1868 as Chamberlain- 
Richards Co., when a charter was obtained as the Knox- 
ville Iron Co., and under that name has been operated 
ever since as a successful enterprise. 

The Knoxville Iron Co., which has been in continuous 
operation for 51 years, is the only iron bar mill in the 
south, and its output is about 50,000 tons per annum. 
I do not mention the other iron bar manufacturers in 
the south outside of the Knoxville Iron Co., of whom 
at different dates there have been several, as they have 
all disappeared, proving unprofitable as most of them 
have in the north. 

Speaking of the red fossil ores of Tennessee, similar 
to those of Birmingham, there are in the state six stacks, 
of which only two are now in operation, using these 
ores and it is not probable that more will be built. Un- 
questionably, the Birmingham district is more favored 
in the way of cheap ore and fuel than any other portion 
of the south and will in all probability hold its present 
lead. While the Birmingham district has had a very 
checkered experience, it seems now to be on safe ground 
and I congratulate the courageous and devoted men who 
have, through perseverance and _ skill, been instrumental 
in bringing this about. 


Modern Blast Furnace Construction 
(Continued from page 175) 

face, on account of the greater heating effect of the 

surface of the brick compared with the interior. 

The maximum possible heating surface of a stove con- 
taining square checkers may be determined by dividing 
the product of the total checker area and its height by 
the thickness of the checker brick used. 

Blast Furnace Power Plants 

A modern 500-ton blast furnace requires approximately 
2,500 indicated horsepower to operate it, of which 1,800 
indicated horsepower is used on blowing engines, the 
balance for supply pumps, boiler feed pumps, condensers, 
hoists, unloading ore, pig machines and other miscel- 
laneous uses around a plant of this kind. It is important 
to produce this amount of power for as low a cost as 
possible and furnish as much power as possible for use 
outside the furnace plant. In this way a very important 
credit on the cost of producing iron is obtained. 

Different Types of Blowing Equipment 

From data available it looks as if we can expect 13 
pounds of steam per horsepower delivered from a turbo- 
blower. The blower has approximately 70 per cent 
efficiency. This gives approximately 18.6 pounds of steam 
per horsepower for wind delivered to the main. Taking 
a modern reciprocating steam-blowing engine at 17 
pounds of steam, which is commnion practice, and 90 per 
cent efficiency in the cylinders, which is attainable with 
good clearance, low valve loss, slippage, etc., we would 
get 19 pounds of steam per horsepower from wind deliv- 
ered to the main. It, therefore, looks as if there is not 
very much gain in thermal efficiency to be expected 
with the turbo-blower over the steam-blowing engine, 
but there is a saving in space required, operating labor, 
oil, waste, packing, etc. 

Many claims are made for the turbo-blower on account 
of its delivering a more uniform supply of air, effecting 
a lower coke consumption, greater production, etc. These 
claims look very questionable, as it takes a definite 
amount of oxygen to consume a definite amount of 
carbon, no matter how it is supplied. 
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ANYTHING UP TO 
2500 POUNDS 


Our large modem siat, consisting of a foundry 160x80 
feet; machine shop x80 feet, anda large pattern shop, 
complete in every detail, enables us to turn out tly 
and at the lowest price anything in Converter Stee Castings 
up to 2500 pounds, and in gray iron up to 10 tons. 


WRITE U8. 














The Adamson Machine Co. 


AKRON OHIO 
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STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR SEVERE SERVICE 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


High Bridge, New Jersey 





[ §S$MALL STEEL 
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CASTINGS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY ARE OUR SPECIALTY. 
WRITE US. 


FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL FounDRY Co. 
SANDUSKY, CGHIO 








Rivets, Burrs, Bolts and Screws 


THE FALLS RIVET CO. 
KENT, OHIO 
Detroit Representative: Mr. H. Temple Barber, Ford Bldg- 


Chicago Representative: Theo. Geissman & Co., McCcrmick Bldg: 
St. Louis, Mo., Representative: Heimbuecher Metal Products Co., 514 N. 3d St- 
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RivetedandWelded Tanks 


every description 
ACME BOILER WORKS, Canal Dover, 0. 
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Men Wanted 


Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. 


Each ad- 
All capitals, 50 words, 


ditional word, 2c. 


$1.50. Each additional word, 3c. 
Remittance should 
Aye AMAIA TH 





Men Wanted 











UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for important 
executive, technical, administrative and_ pro- 
fessional positions, insuring strictest privacy. 
Not an agency, but a_highly-endorsed, high 
grade method of negotiating ae per ie only, 
for $3,000 to $12,000 men. end address only 
for explanation. W. Bixby, Lock Box 
134-E9, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED: — MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
soliciting work, to solicit for gray iron foun- 
dry making light castings up to 500 pounds. 
Give references. Address Box 303, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, 0. 





THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD PO- 
sition in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send  .tamp for blank and _ list. of 
vacant positions. The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, O. 


PRACTICAL MAN, WITH EXECUTIVE 
ability, to systematize gear manufacturing 
plant. Permanent employment if satisfactory. 
Address Box 312, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 





AMERICAN SERVICE COMPANY, Gen- 
eral Engineering Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
quires confidential applications from experi, 
enced manufacturing men for private proposals 
to employing authorities. Best service—cor- 
respondence invited. 





Positions Wanted 








WANTED: — POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
tendent or foreman by a thoroughly practical 
and capable man of 20 years experience in 
erecting iron stairways, railings, store fronts 
and general ornamental iron work. Address 





Box 108, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 
EXPERIENCED PATTERN MAKER 


wishes position as foreman; over 10 years in 
charge of shops employing from 20 to 100 
men making patterns for gas_and oil engines 
and electrical machinery. Broad experience 
with molding machines. Address Box 253, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





OFFICE MANAGER, FACTORY OR 
cost accountant, 30 years of age with 12 years 
practical experience, capable to analyze, in- 
stall or perfect complete factory system. 
ee hest testimonials. Address Box 254, THE 

N TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, 





be made to cover eight (8) words os —— if box number ii is s used. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Position Wanted 
50c. Each addi- 
All raged 25 words, 


Minimum, 25 words 
> 
tional word, 2c. 


75c. Each additional word, ¢ 


fa emt SEF Cae MEN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
1,000,000 


i nal i MRR 


GENERAL 
Llast furnace and coke oven plant, 
tons pig iron capacity, and manager of 
fabricating shop, 60,000 tons capacity, good 
organizer of men and efficiency methods, low 
cost records, 20 years’ practical experience in 
designing, erecting and operating desires to 
connect with firm on salary and bonus basis. 
est of references. Address Box 257, THE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, oO, 


IRON TRADE 





POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
master mechanic familiar with rolling mill, 
blast furnace and steel plant work; have more 
than twelve years’ experience in charge of the 
above lines of work and am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it and the management of aig 
open for engagement to take charge Jan. 
1915; best references. Address Box 261, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, Oo. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF AN A-1 
superintendent, who understands the_ business 
in all its branches, address Box 271, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O 


CHEMIST (GRADUATE), TWO YEARS’ 
experience in iron and steel laboratory, wants 
position as assistant or take charge of small 
laboratory. Address Box 288, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


QUALITY SHEET STEEL REQUIRES 
special knowledge. Metallurgist desires posi- 
tion where operating experience in producing 
finest grades of sheets will be valuable; refer- 
ences. Address Box 302, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

BLAST FURNACE SUPERINTENDENT; 
young man (31); eleven years’ practical blast 
furnace experience, technical chemist and met- 
allurgist; aggressive, energetic and competent; 
can combine quality, quantity and low costs. 
Address Box 305, THE IRON TRADE RE 
VIEW, 


Clev eland, oO, 





SUPERINTENDENT OF FOUNDRY 
manufacturing chilled iron car wheels; 32 years 
of age, married, temperate; 16 years practical 
experience, seven years an executive; mix by 
analysis, expert on cupola practice; good ex- 
ecutive and organizer; at present employed; 
best of references concerning character an 
ability. Address Box 307, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


STEEL WORKS CHEMIST; GRADUATE, 


experienced in alloy steel; desires charge of 





laboratory or first assistant’s position; cannot 
accept less than $150 and can earn it; would 
prefer position that requires some _ outside 
work, especially about the open-hearth. Ad- 


dress Box 308, THE IRON TRADE RE- 


VIEW, Cleveland, oO. 


MASTER MECHANIC OR MACHINE 
shop foreman wants position; 29; married; 
technical education; 12 years’ experience roll- 
ing mills and blast furnaces; best references. 
Address Box 313, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


EXPERIENCED TECHNICAL PUB- 


LICITY AND EXPORT MAN, 10 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE, KNOWLEDGE OF SPAN 
ISH LANGUAGE AND SOUTH AMERI- 
CAN TRADE, DESIRES WORK WHERE 
ABILITY W 4a. BE PROPERLY RE 
WARDED. ADDRESS BOX 320, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, CLEVELAND, O 


rtunities 
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Miscellaneous Classified 
Minimum, 25 words, $1.00. Each addi- 
tional word, 4c. All capitals, 25 words, 
$2.00. Each additional word, 8c. 
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EAS 

WHEN YOU NEED A HIGH GRADE 
executive, engineer, draftsman or any technical 
man, consult The Engineering Agency, Inc., 
(Est. 21 years) 1662 Monadnock Block, Chi: 
cago. 
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THE ADVERTISER, WHO HAS BEEN 
IN SAME CONNECTION EIGHT YEARS, 
AND WAS RECENTLY REELECTED TO 
HIS PRESENT POSITION OF VICE PRES- 


IDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF A 
WELL KNOWN BLAST FURNACE COM- 
PANY, WISHES TO MAKE A CHANGE 


FOR REASONS WHICH MAY BE READ- 
ILY UNDERSTOOD, AND THEREFORE 
WOULD CONSIDER AN OPPORTUNITY 
LOOKING TO A NEW BUSINESS RELA- 
TION DURING THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS HE HAS BEEN ENTRUSTED 
WITH THE MANAGEMENT OF MANY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS OF OPERATION 
AND CONSTRUCTION COVERING 
BLAST FURNACES, COAL AND IRON 
ORE MINES, COKE OVENS, AND WA- 
TER AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION. 
SCORES OF UNSOUGHT LETTERS FROM 
HEADS OF LARGE INTERESTS HAVE 
TESTIFIED TO THE UNUSUAL MERIT 
OF THE WORK DONE IN THESE 
YEARS. LIKEWISE HIS PRESENT BUS- 
INESS ASSOCIATES AND SUPERIORS 
WILL CONFIRM TO ANYONE INTER- 
ESTED THE FACTS ABOVE OUTLINED. 
THE ADVERTISER IS OLD ENOUGH TO 


HAVE ACOUIRED A BROAD AND VAL- 
UABLE EXPERIENCE, AND IS YOUNG 
ENOUGH TO HAVE RETAINED THE 
HEALTH, STRENGTH AND ENERGY OF 
YOUTH WILL CALL UPON ANYONE 
DESIRING AN INTERVIEW. ADDRESS 
BOX 322, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Sales Agents 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN DESIRES 
gency for manufacturer of galvanized and black 
sheets for New Ye irk City on commission. Ad- 
dress Box 263, THE IRON TRADE RE. 
VIEW, Cleveland, O 





Employment Agencies 











SUPERINTENDENTS, SPRAYERS, 
pumps, stanchions, $150; heavy sheet metal, 
also designer, $125; foundry pumps, $150; 
malleable, $350; sheet metal gas ranges, $200; 
small engines, $200; foremen_ steel lockers, 
$100; stairs, structural, $130; heavy machin- 
ery, $150; metal furniture, $150; press room, 
$100; chief engineer oil engines, $300; chief 
draftsman sheet metal manufacturing as ‘shears, 
presses, tinsmith’s machines, $250. Efficient 
Service Co., 53 W. Jackson, Chicago, III. 
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